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SCHOOL  BOARD  SECRETARIES  AND 
DIRECTORS  HOLD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


SCHOOL 

LEGISLATION 


Delegates  from  2500  Local  Districts  Discuss  Educational  Issues 


Superintendent  Lester  K.  Ade  Addresses  Both  Groups  on  Major  Topics 


Constructive  Legislative  Measures 
Introduced  Into  Sessions  of 
Assembly 


Lectures,  Roundtables,  Reports,  Banquet  and  Entertainment 
Feature  Three-Day  Program 


Of  State-Wide  Interest  and  Importance 


Twenty-five  hundred  busy  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  representing  as  many 
school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth  convened  in  Harrisburg,  February  2, 
3  and  4,  to  perform  their  public  duty  as  official  delegates  to  the  24th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Association  of  School  Board  Secretaries  and  the  42nd  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  School  Directors.  These  representatives  from  every  part 
of  the  State  gathered  to  discuss  in  a  cooperative  manner  problems  and  issues 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  public  school  education  in  the  State.  Every 
item  on  their  busy  three-day  program,  which  comprised  lectures,  roundtable 
discussions,  reports  of  committees,  and  various  group  conferences,  was  aimed 
at  the  educational  welfare  of  the  children  and  youth  in  the  rural  and  urban 
areas  of  the  State.  The  conference  leaders  as  well  as  the  delegates  and  guests 
were  concerned  with  problems  that  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
respective  home  communities.  Education  was  viewed  in  its  broader  implica¬ 
tions  and  the  general  welfare  superseded  mere  local  interests  in  the  various 
deliberations  that  went  forward  at  the  meetings. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  School  Board  Secretaries  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  School  Directors’  Association,  the  first  day  of  the  three- 
day  convention  was  devoted  to  the  program  of  school  board  secretaries 
and  the  remaining  two  days  to  the  agenda  of  the  school  directors  of  the 
State.  The  meetings,  which  were  scheduled  from  9:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M. 
each  day,  were  held  in  the  Education  Building — the  general  sessions  in 
the  spacious  Forum,  and  the  roundtables  in  the  various  conference  rooms 
of  the  building. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  lectures,  conferences,  committee  reports, 
and  question  box. 


IMPORTANT  DUTIES  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
BOARD  SECRETARY 

LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

The  strategic  position  occupied  by  school 
board  secretaries  makes  it  necessary  that 
they  should  be  fully  informed  and  in  full 
accord  with  the  underlying  purposes  and 
spirit  of  our  great  public  school  system  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  administration  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  great 
cooperative  enterprise  in  which  practically 
all  the  citizens  directly  or  indirectly  play 
a  part.  The  enormous  responsibility  of 
school  board  secretaries  may  be  appreciated 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  important  offi¬ 


cials  in  the  administration  of  a  public 
school  system  that  involves  nearly  4,000,000 
children,  youths  and  adults  engaged  in  ed¬ 
ucational  activities  under  the  instruction 
of  approximately  63,000  teachers  in  some 
12,000  school  buildings  valued  at  more  than 
$500,000,000  not  including  equipment. 

The  specific  function  of  a  school  board 
secretary  entails  a  great  many  important 
duties.  He  is  the  custodian  of  the  records 
and  accounts  of  the  district.  He  responds 
to  inquiries  for  education,  financial  and 
other  information.  He  writes  and  keeps  the 
minutes  of  all  activities  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  and  is  the  recipient  of  all 
communications  as  well  as  the  responsible 
agent  in  answering  them.  The  school  board 


The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  compiled  from  many  sources  legislative 
proposals  of  interested  groups  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  public  education 
in  the  Commonwealth.  A  complete  report  of 
the  legislative  program  formulated  from 
these  recommendations  was  published  in  the 
February  1937  issue  of  the  “Pennsylvania 
Public  Education  Bulletin.” 

Since  the  announcement  of  this  legisla¬ 
tive  program  several  of  the  proposed  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  formulated  into  definite  bills 
and  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
their  consideration.  Among  the  bills  relat¬ 
ing  to  education  which  are  at  present  be¬ 
fore  the  General  Assembly  and  in  which 
professional  and  lay  groups  throughout  the 
State  are  currently  interested  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Ruth-Brownfield  Education  Bill 

Senate  Bill  Humber  SO  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Ruth 

House  BUI  Number  1H  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Broumfield 

On  the  principle  that  gradual  and  con¬ 
sistent  development  is  usually  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  sudden  development,  the  Ruth- 
Brownfield  Education  Bill,  which  has  for 
its  aim  the  improvement  of  educational  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  less  populous  areas  of 
the  Commonwealth,  would  appear  to  be  a 
consistent,  forward  step.  The  crux  of  the 
new  Bill  centers  around  the  present  County 
Executive  Committee  which  is  chosen  an¬ 
nually  by  the  school  directors  in  districts 
under  the  supervision  of  county  superin¬ 
tendents.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  this  County  Executive  Committee,  by 
having  additional  appropriate  powers  con¬ 
ferred  on  it,  would  become  a  County  Board 
of  School  Directors.  The  County  Board  of 
School  Directors  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  would  be  charged  with  power  and 
duty  to  review  budgets,  approve  transporta¬ 
tion  routes  and  contracts,  recommend  school 
sites  and  buildings,  supervise  the  collection 
of  taxes,  establish  a  uniform  system  of  ac¬ 
counting  under  the  County  Superintendent, 
supervise  the  enforcement  of  the  Attendance 

(Continued  on  page  T6) 
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Superintendents  Prompt  in  Reporting  Attendance 

Eight  Counties  and  Fourteen  Independent  Districts  Added  to  Previous  List 

June  14  and  July  14  Set  for  Next  Reports 
DONALD  P.  DAVIS 

Chief  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research 


Attendance  reports  for  the  term  to  the 
close  of  January  were  collected  and  sent 
complete  to  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  by  February  15,  by  34  of  the  66 
county  superintendents,  as  compared  with 
26  in  the  submission  of  the  first  report  of 
the  year.  Since  this  is  an  increase  of  8 
counties  that  have  all  attendance  reports 
in  districts  under  the  supervision  of  county 
superintendents  submitted  on  time,  this  is 
a  fine  improvement  and  speaks  well  for 
progress  on  the  part  of  county  superin¬ 
tendents. 

District  superintendents  also  have  made 
a  fine  advance  in  increasing  the  number 
of  128  school  districts  with  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  on  time  for  the  first  time  this  year  to 
142  districts  or  80.7  per  cent  of  all  school 


districts  under  the  supervision  of  district 
superintendents. 

The  next  attendance  report  will  be  due 
June  14  or  July  14,  according  to  whether 
the  last  report  is  for  the  month  of  May 
or  June. 

In  clearing  the  records  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  reports  missing  for 
certain  schools,  it  was  found  that  in  two 
counties  the  schools  for  which  reports  have 
not  been  received  had  been  closed.  These 
two  counties  therefore  also  had  all  the  re¬ 
ports  submitted  on  time  for  the  first  report 
this  year.  These  counties  are  Lehigh  and 
N  orthumberland. 

Following  are  listed  the  counties  and  the 
independent  districts  from  which  attendance 
reports  were  received  on  time  for  the  month 
of  January: 


JANUARY  ATTENDANCE  REPORTS  RECEIVED  ON  TIME 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


All  material  herein  is  released  to  the 
press  upon  receipt. 
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1.  Adams* 

2.  Cambria 

3.  Cameron* 

4.  Carbon 

6.  Chester* 

6.  Clarion 

7.  Clinton 

8.  Columbia* 

9.  Crawford 

10.  Delaware 

11.  Elk* 


1.  Aliquippa  Borough* 

2.  Allentown  City* 

3.  Altoona  City* 

4.  Ambridge  Borough* 

5.  Archbald  Borough* 

6.  Arnold  Borough* 

7.  Ashland  Borough 

8.  Ashley  Borough 

9.  Bangor  Borough* 

10.  Beaver  Borough* 

11.  Beaver  Falls  City* 

12.  Bellevue  Borough* 

13.  Bensalem  Township* 

14.  Bethlehem  City* 

15.  Braddock  Borough* 

16.  Blakely  Borough* 

17.  Canonsburg  Borough* 

18.  Carbondale  City* 

19.  Carlisle  Borough* 

20.  Carnegie  Borough* 

21.  Cecil  Township 

22.  Chambersburg  Borough* 

23.  Charleroi  Borough 

24.  Cheltenham  Township* 

25.  Clearfield  Borough* 

26.  Coal  Township* 

27.  Coatesville  City 

28.  Collingdale  Borough* 

29.  Columbia  Borough* 

30.  Connellsville  City* 

31.  Conshohocken  Borough* 

32.  Corry  City* 

33.  Crafton  Borough* 

34.  Derry  Township* 

35.  Dickson  City  Borough 

36.  Dormont  Borough 

37.  DuBois  City* 

38.  Dunbar  Township* 

39.  Dunmore  Borough 

40.  Duquesne  City* 

41.  Emaus  Borough 

42.  Easton  City* 

43.  East  Pittsburgh  Borough 

44.  Ellwood  City  Borough* 

46.  Erie  City* 

46.  Exeter  Borough 

47.  Farrell  City* 

48.  Fell  Township* 


12.  Forest* 

13.  Fulton 

14.  Jefferson 

15.  Juniata* 

16.  Lackawanna* 

17.  Lancaster* 

18.  Lawrence* 

19.  Lebanon* 

20.  Lehigh* 

21.  Mercer 

22.  Mifflin 


DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS 

49.  Ford  City  Borough* 

50.  Forest  City  Borough* 

51.  Franklin  City* 

52.  Gettysburg  Borough* 

53.  Greensburg  City* 

54.  Greenville  Borough* 

55.  Grove  City  Borough 

56.  Hanover  Borough* 

57.  Harrisburg  City* 

68.  Haverford  Township* 

59.  Hazle  Township* 

60.  Hazleton  City* 

61.  Hollidaysburg  Borough* 

62.  Jeannette  Borough 

63.  Johnstown  City 

64.  Kane  Borough* 

65.  Kingston  Borough* 

66.  Lancaster  City* 

67.  Lansdale  Borough* 

68.  Lansdowne  Borough 

69.  Lansford  Borough* 

70.  Latrobe  Borough 

71.  Lehighton  Borough* 

72.  Lewistown  Borough* 

73.  Lock  Haven  City* 

74.  Lower  Merion  Township* 

75.  Mahanoy  City  Borough* 

76.  Mahanoy  Township* 

77.  Mauch  Chunk  Township* 

78.  McKeesport  City* 

79.  McKees  Rocks  Borough* 

80.  Meadville  City* 

81.  Mechanicsburg  Borough* 

82.  Middletown  Borough* 

83.  Midland  Borough* 

84.  Minersville  Borough* 

85.  Monessen  City* 

86.  Monongahela  City 

87.  Mt.  Carmel  Borough* 

88.  Mt.  Carmel  Township 

89.  Mt.  Lebanon  Township* 

90.  Mt.  Pleasant  Borough* 

91.  Mt.  Pleasant  Township* 

92.  Muhlenberg  Township* 

93.  Munhall  Borough* 

94.  Nanty-Glo  Borough* 

96.  New  Brighton  Borough 


23.  Montour* 

24.  Northumberland* 
26.  Perry* 

26.  Pike* 

27.  Potter* 

28.  Susquehanna 

29.  Tioga* 

30.  Union* 

31.  Venango 

32.  Warren 

33.  Wyoming* 

34.  York 


96.  New  Kensington  Borough 

97.  Newport  Township 

98.  Norristown  Borough* 

99.  Northampton  Borough* 

100.  North  Braddock  Borough 

101.  Oakmont  Borough* 

102.  Oil  City* 

103.  Olyphant  Borough* 

104.  Palmerton  Borough* 

105.  Pittston  City 

106.  Plymouth  Borough* 

107.  Pottstown  Borough* 

108.  Pottsville  City 

109.  Punxsutawney  Borough* 

110.  Reading  City* 

111.  Rochester  Borough* 

112.  Rostraver  Township* 

113.  Saint  Clair  Borough 

114.  Sayre  Borough* 

115.  Scottdale  Borough* 

116.  Scranton  City* 

117.  Shamokin  Borough 

118.  Sharon  City* 

119.  Shenandoah  Borough 

120.  Springfield  Township* 

121.  Steelton  Borough 

122.  Sunbury  City* 

123.  Summit  Hill  Borough 

124.  Taylor  Borough* 

125.  Tamaqua  Borough* 

126.  Tarentum  Borough* 

127.  Tredyffrin  Township 

128.  Tyrone  Borough* 

129.  Uniontown  City* 

130.  Upper  Darby  Township* 

131.  Upper  Merion  Township* 

132.  Vandergrift  Borough* 

133.  Warren  Borough* 

134.  Washington  City* 

135.  Waynesboro  Borough* 

136.  West  Mahanoy  Township 

137.  West  Pittston  Borough* 

138.  Whitehall  Township* 

139.  Wilkes-Barre  City 

140.  Williamsport  City 

141.  Wilson  Borough* 

142.  York  City* 


•Each  county  and  each  school  district  marked  (•)  indicates  that  reports  were  received  on 
time  each  month  for  which  reports  have  been  submitted  to  the  Department  this  year. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FORMULA 
STUDIED 


Department  Member  Analyzes  Cost 
Factors  in  Teachers  Colleges 


Equitable  Allocation  of  Subsidies 
Objective 


CLARENCE  E.  ACKLEY 
Director  Bureau  of  Administration 
and  Finance 


The  equitable  distribution  of  public  funds 
to  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  is  a  function  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  which  requires  care¬ 
ful  deliberation.  Pennsylvania,  like  many 
other  states,  appropriates  these  funds  in 
lump  sums  and  charges  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  with  the  responsibility 
of  allocating  the  amounts  to  the  colleges 
in  some  equitable  manner.  In  some  states 
the  distribution  is  made  on  the  preceeding 
year’s  cost;  in  others  on  a  per  capita  cost 
basis. 

In  a  study  recently  completed  by  William 
M.  J.  McClure,  Cost  Accountant  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Administration  and  Finance  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  these  distributions  by  means 
of  a  formula  embracing  the  principal  fac¬ 
tors  which  tend  to  differentiate  colleges 
from  the  standpoint  of  cost.  These  factors 
are :  size  of  enrollment,  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  resident  per  cent  of  enrollment. 

The  report,  which  comprises  some  twenty 
pages  in  mimeographed  form,  develops  the 
subject  “Method  of  Distributing  Appro¬ 
priations  to  State  Teachers  Colleges”  under 
the  following  headings:  Formula  for  Cal¬ 
culating  Faculty  Salaries,  Development  of 
Student  Clock  Hours,  Average  Size  of 
Classes,  Teacher’s  Student  Clock  Hour 
Load,  Summer  Session  Costs,  Formula  for 
Calculating  Other  Operating  Costs,  Devel¬ 
opment  of  a  Percentage — Per  Capita  Unit, 
Variations  in  Cost  With  Size  of  Colleges, 
Application  of  Entire  Formula,  Recommen¬ 
dation,  and  Conclusions. 


SCHOOL  DESIGN 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


An  important  principle  of  school 
plant  construction  is  that  of  design. 
Generally  a  one  to  two  story  struc¬ 
ture — with  preference  to  one  story 
when  space  permits — made  of  judi¬ 
ciously  selected  materials  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  simplicity  of  design  is  the 
ideal  type.  In  architecture,  however, 
there  is  no  formula,  no  vestpocket 
guide  to  distinctive  design.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  composition  must  be  under¬ 
stood  and  the  designer  must  have 
acquired  through  education  and  ex¬ 
perience  a  remarkable  feeling  for 
space  and  mass  relations,  scale,  pro¬ 
portion,  and  adherence  to  a  unified 
style.  Choice  of  materials  which  are 
appropriate  and  inherently  beautiful 
in  color  and  texture,  refinement  and 
enrichment  by  means  of  detail  con¬ 
trolled  by  sound  judgment,  also  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  structure. 

— From  an  Address 


School  Age  Children  In  Employment 

Ten  Per  Cent  of  10-17  Year  Olds  Gainfully  Occupied 
Engage  in  Many  Fields  of  Work 
Educational  and  Recreational  Opportunities  Affected 
Regulations  Vary  Among  States 

DONALD  P.  DAVIS 

Chief  Division  of  Child  Accounting 
and  Research 


It  is  estimated  that  more  than  2,000,000 
children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  seven¬ 
teen,  or  one  out  of  every  nine,  are  gainfully 
occupied  in  the  Nation.  While  the  two-year 
period  following  1933  witnessed  a  marked 
reduction  in  child  labor,  after  1935,  the 
employment  of  children  in  industries  in¬ 
creased  materially. 

There  are  vital  educational  implications 
in  these  figures,  for  in  Pennsylvania  as  in 
the  Nation  at  large,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  underlying  public  instruction  is  that 
of  equal  opportunity.  The  engagement  of 
children  under  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age  in  gainful  employment  on  a  regular 
basis  inevitably  affects  their  educational 
and  recreational  opportunities. 

The  present  trend,  in  fact,  is  to  upgrade 
the  school  attendance  regulation  so  as  to 
require  regular  attendance  of  children  in 
school  up  to  eighteen.  The  main  purpose  of 
such  proposed  legislation  is  not  only  to 
guarantee  every  boy  and  girl  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  prepare  himself  for  efficient 
and  happy  living,  but  to  assure  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  the  Nation  of  a  citizenry 
competent  for  self-government. 

From  1932-1934,  the  number  of  employ¬ 
ment  certificates  issued  by  school  authorities 
to  children  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
decreased  from  22,000  to  5,000;  while  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  three  years  the  number  issued 
to  children  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of 
age  increased  from  24,000  to  30,000.  The 
tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  younger 
children  employed  is  a  wholesome  indica¬ 
tion  of  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  should 
have  freedom  and  opportunity  for  whole¬ 
some  physical  development,  education,  and 
opportunities  for  recreation,  and  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  unreasonable  hours  of  work  under 
unhealthful  or  hazardous  conditions  while 
others  of  similar  age  are  enjoying  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  enrichment  in  public  schools. 

Among  the  occupations  that  engage  chil¬ 
dren  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  in 
relatively  great  numbers  are  the  following: 
agriculture,  400,000;  textile  and  clothing 
industries,  30,000;  building,  lumber,  and 
furniture  industries,  9,000;  food  products, 
4,000;  iron  and  steel,  2,000;  salesman  and 
delivery  service,  16,000;  clerks  in  stores, 
5,000;  porters  and  helpers,  4,000;  operatives 
and  laborers  in  laundries,  3,000;  telegraph 
messengers,  3,000. 

The  largest  occupations  employing  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  age  are  the  newspapers  which 
account  for  approximately  22,000;  servant 
and  waiter  service,  39,000;  and  errand  and 
office  boys  and  girls,  10,000. 

Several  efforts  at  Federal  legislation  on 
child  employment  have  been  made  since 
1916.  In  some  cases  the  legal  proposal  pro¬ 
hibited  the  shipment  of  goods  manufactured 
by  minors;  in  other  cases  a  tax  was  levied 
upon  the  profits  of  production  made  by 
children  under  employable  age;  and  in  still 
other  cases  power  was  given  to  Congress 
to  limit  or  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  These  legisla¬ 
tive  proposals  were  invariably  declared  un¬ 
constitutional. 


Several  states  have  likewise  made  efforts 
to  regulate  the  employment  of  children.  In 
such  cases,  the  law  usually  covered  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  and  included  minimum 
age  for  employment,  length  of  working  day, 
physical  and  educational  qualifications  for 
employment,  and  the  safe-guarding  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  dangerous  trades.  The  minimum 
age  for  employment  as  proposed  by  various 
states  is  as  follows;  eight  have  a  sixteen 
year  age  limit;  four  have  a  fifteen  year 
age  limit;  thirty-five  have  a  fourteen  year 
age  limit;  and  one  has  no  age  limit. 

The  education  requirements  for  children 
leaving  school  for  work  likewise  vary  among 
the  states:  nine  do  not  permit  a  child  to 
leave  school  for  work  under  sixteen  years 
of  age;  three  under  fifteen  years  of  age; 
thirty-one  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  and 
five  permit  children  to  leave  school  for 
work  regardless  of  the  grade  completed. 

With  regard  to  health  certificates  of  chil¬ 
dren,  there  is  also  a  great  variation  among 
the  states:  twenty-six  require  a  physician’s 
examination  and  certificate  of  physical  fit¬ 
ness;  nine  leave  such  an  examination  op¬ 
tional  with  the  officer  issuing  the  employ¬ 
ment  certificate;  and  thirteen  states  make 
no  provision  for  physical  examination. 

Minimum  working  hours  constitute  an¬ 
other  regulation  in  the  interest  of  children’s 
welfare.  One  state  has  an  eight-hour  day 
and  forty-hour  week  for  children  under 
sixteen;  six  have  an  eight-hour  day  and 
forty-four  hour  week;  twenty-four  have  an 
eight-hour  day  and  forty-eight  hour  week 
for  most  occupations;  ten  have  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  a  forty-eight  hour  week  with 
numerous  exemptions,  and  seven  specify  a 
longer  working  period,  from  nine  to  eleven 
hours  a  day  and  fifty-one  to  sixty  hours  a 
week  being  permitted. 

Another  distinction  made  by  states  with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  children  under 
sixteen,  distinguishes  between  night  work 
and  day  work.  Fifteen  states  forbid  work¬ 
ing  after  six  P.M.;  twenty-three  forbid 
working  after  seven  P.M. ;  and  ten  permit 
working  until  eight  P.M.  or  later. 

The  employment  of  children  in  dangerous 
occupations  has  been  the  subject  of  legisla¬ 
tion  relating  to  child  employment.  Most 
states  specify  a  list  of  occupations  prohib¬ 
ited  for  children  under  sixteen  years  and 
some  have  another  list  for  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  In  eleven  states  there 
is  practically  no  prohibition  of  dangerous 
occupations  for  children  under  sixteen  and 
in  thirty-two  states  there  is  practically 
none  for  minors  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
of  age. 

In  many  states  minors  are  covered  by 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Law.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  fourteen  states  grant  extra  compensa¬ 
tion  for  children;  two  states  require  extra 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Industrial 
Accident  Fund  in  cases  of  illegal  employ¬ 
ment;  one  state  permits  extra  compensation 
to  be  awarded  to  all  minors  under  eighteen; 
nine  exclude  from  compensation  minors 
injured  while  illegally  employed;  and  two 
have  no  compensation  law. 
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Educational  Costs  Survey  Commission  Recommends  Requirements  in  Summary  Report 


Legislative  Body  Studies  Transportation,  Teacher  Certification,  School  Terms,  Reorganization  of  Districts,  Program  of 

Instruction,  Assessments  of  Property  and  Appropriations 


COMMITTEES 

The  Educational  Costs  Survey  Commis¬ 
sion,  created  by  the  1935  Legislature  to 
study  the  present  cost  and  functioning  of 
the  school  system  and  to  collate  the  results 
of  studies  made  by  private  research  agen¬ 
cies,  has  completed  a  summary  report  of 
its  activities  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Hiram  G.  Andrews.  The  project  was  organ¬ 
ized  into  several  divisions  of  specifically  ap¬ 
pointed  committees.  One  of  these  sub-com¬ 
mittees  confined  its  research  to  minimum 
standards  of  educational  service  in  districts 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  county  superin¬ 
tendents.  Another  directed  its  activities  to 
the  study  of  minimum  standards  for  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class 
under  district  superintendents.  A  third  sub¬ 
committee  studied  minimum  standards  for 
teacher  education.  Assisting  the  general 
chairman  and  these  several  committees, 
were  a  Reviewing  Committee,  established  to 
correlate  the  activities  of  the  other  groups, 
a  Public  Relations  and  Review  Committee, 
and  certain  financial  consultants. 

NEED  FOR  MODIFICATIONS  SEEN 

The  Educational  Costs  Survey  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  has  compiled  the  information  col¬ 
lected  during  its  two  years  of  work  into  a 
summary  report  for  the  information  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1937.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  outlined  in  this  report  indicate  the 
wide  scope  of  the  project,  and  in  view  of 
the  representative  personnel  engaged  in  the 
work,  will  inevitably  be  found  valuable  and 
suggestive  of  forward  developments  in  edu¬ 
cational  legislation  during  the  current  ses¬ 
sion.  While  the  Commission  found  the  pres¬ 
ent  provisions  for  public  education  progress 
adequate  in  a  great  many  areas  of  service, 
it  found  it  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  educational  opportunities 
for  all  the  children  of  the  State,  to  propose 
modifications  and  improvements  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  Code. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  REPORT 

While  the  Educational  Costs  Survey  Com¬ 
mission  is  not  prepared  to  submit  its  final 
report,  several  significant  and  timely  stud¬ 
ies  have  been  completed  by  various  co¬ 
operating  groups.  The  Commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  irrespective  of  its  final  find¬ 
ings,  the  material  in  its  possession  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committees 
on  Education  in  both  branches  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature. 

The  Commission  has  consulted  many  edu¬ 
cators,  teachers,  directors,  taxpayers,  par¬ 
ents  and  others,  and  has  found  a  live  in¬ 
terest  in  education — its  purpose,  its  organi¬ 
zation,  and  its  content.  There  is  a  real  re¬ 
cognition  that  many  changes  must  be  made 
in  our  Educational  program  if  the  youth 
of  this  Commonwealth  are  to  have  an  ef¬ 
fective  education  and  if  Pennsylvania  is 
ever  to  approach  leadership  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Evidence  that  public  groups  respect  the 
opinions  of  educators  while  schoolmen  like¬ 
wise  give  consideration  to  opinions  of  the 
public  has  been  found  everywhere  by  the 
Commission. 


Both  realize  that  the  General  Assembly 
will  have  many  pressing  problems  and  ur¬ 
gent  demands  which  must  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  in  order  that  public  affairs  may 
function  in  an  orderly  and  progressive  man¬ 
ner.  Nevertheless,  the  Commission  believes 
that  it  is  speaking  for  both  groups  when  it 
urges  serious  consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  those  matters  of  education 
that  seem  to  demand  consideration  and 
action  now. 

Free  education  is  a  public  responsibility. 
The  equalization  of  educational  opportunity 
is  a  STATE  responsibility.  No  child  should 
be  denied  educational  opportunity  because 
of  place  of  birth  or  present  residence.  While 
progressive  communities,  abundantly  forti¬ 
fied  with  means,  should  be  free  at  all  times 
to  advance  educational  standards,  and  to 
improve  their  schools  over  and  above  the 
mandate  of  the  State  based  upon  any  possi¬ 
ble  minimum  standard  there  should  likewise 
be  a  level  below  which  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  not  be  permitted  to  decline 
in  any  district. 

Public  funds  when  used  to  create  oppor¬ 
tunity  must  likewise  be  used  to  equalize 
opportunity. 

FORTY-FIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  following  summary  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  includes  many  practices  now  in  force 
as  well  as  proposals  for  new  provisions  in 
education  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Joint 
Educational  Costs  Survey  Commission  rec¬ 
ommends  That: 

1.  The  Commonwealth  shall  reimburse 
school  districts  of  the  third  or  fourth  class 
for  furnishing  transportation  for  pupils  of 
school  age  who  reside  more  than  two  miles 
by  the  nearest  public  highway  from  the 
nearest  school. 

2.  Boards  of  School  Directors  shall  re¬ 
assign  children  of  school  age  living  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  nearest  school  in 
their  own  district  to  a  school,  including  high 
schools,  in  another  district. 

3.  Children  of  school  age  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  elementary  course  of  study  and 
who  reside  three  or  more  miles  from  the 
nearest  high  school  in  their  district  may 
attend  any  more  convenient  high  school  in 
another  district;  and  the  district  in  which 
they  reside  shall  be  liable  for  the  cost  of 
their  tuition.  These  children  shall  also  be 
furnished  free  transportation  to  the  high 
school  they  attend  for  which  the  Common¬ 
wealth  will  reimburse  districts  of  the  third 
or  fourth  class  furnishing  such  transporta¬ 
tion  in  the  same  manner  as  reimbursement 
is  made  for  other  transportation. 

4.  All  persons  regularly  employed  in 
school  districts  including  personnel  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  those  employed  by  institutions 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department, 
shall  undergo  a  physical  examination  an¬ 
nually. 

5.  All  the  public  elementary  and  high 
schools  in  districts  of  the  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  class  shall  be  kept  open  each 
year  180  days. 

6.  The  State  Council  of  Education  shall 


make  such  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  insure  proper  standards  for  the  various 
grades  of  the  twelve  years  of  the  public 
school  program  of  education.  High  schools 
shall  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  a  180  day 
school  term,  the  grades  they  serve,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  required  number  of  quali¬ 
fied  teachers,  and  their  conformance  to  reg¬ 
ulations  established  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  State  Council  of 
Education  shall  also  approve  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  high  schools  or  the  addition  of 
a  year  of  work  to  the  program  of  a  high 
school  already  in  operation. 

7.  The  State  Council  of  Education  shall 
determine  the  minimum  secondary  school 
enrollment  for  which  any  district  may  main¬ 
tain  and  establish  an  independent  secondary 
school. 

8.  Fourth  class  school  districts  which  do 
not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  secondary 
school  pupils  to  maintain  a  high  school 
economically,  may  arrange  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  districts  for  the  education  of  their  high 
school  pupils;  and  the  district  receiving 
such  students  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their 
tuition  costs  which  shall  not  exceed  fifty 
dollars  for  a  high  school  pupil  in  any  year. 

9.  The  full  cost  of  proper  free  transpor¬ 
tation  for  all  pupils  of  one  teacher  and  two 
teacher  schools  which  may  be  permanently 
closed  or  discontinued  after  June  1,  1937 
in  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth  class, 
shall  be  paid  annually  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

10.  Upon  petition  of  the  parent,  school 
districts  of  the  fourth  class  which  agree 
to  provide  transportation  for  any  pupils, 
may  pay  for  suitable  board  and  lodging  for 
such  pupils  in  lieu  of  providing  transpor¬ 
tation.  Such  board  and  lodging  must  be 
secured  in  the  home  of  a  near  relative  of 
the  pupil,  or  in  a  proper  school  or  home 
approved  by  the  parent.  The  State’s  share 
in  the  cost  of  such  board  and  lodging  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  one  dollar  per  day  per 
pupil. 

11.  In  order  to  encourage  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  approved  consolidated,  elementary, 
and  junior  high  schools,  the  Commonwealth 
shall  pay  annually,  the  full  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  of  pupils  to  and  from  such  con¬ 
solidated  schools  provided  the  cost  does  not 
exceed  the  standard  maximum  per  pupil 
according  to  the  law. 

12.  Beginning  with  1938-1939,  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  due 
hearing,  shall  be  authorized  to  withhold  the 
state  appropriation  of  any  school  district 
which  refuses  or  neglects  to  maintain  the 
program  of  instruction  approved  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education. 

13.  The  Board  of  School  Directors  of 
every  district  shall  employ  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  in  its  high  school  to  give 
instruction  in  the  subjects  included  in  the 
program  of  studies  of  the  State  Council  of 
Education  for  which  there  shall  be  an  ap¬ 
plication  by  fifteen  or  more  pupils  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  grades  in  which  the  subject  is 
specifically  applied.  No  teacher  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  teach  any  branch  other  than  those 
enumerated  in  his  certificate. 

(Continued  on  page  5) 
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14.  Pupils  who  reside  in  a  school  district 
where  no  high  school  is  maintained  may 
attend,  at  the  expense  of  the  district  in 
which  they  live,  the  most  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  high  school  of  such  class  as  they  may 
desire  to  attend;  in  which  case  the  home 
district  shall  be  liable  for  the  costs  of  the 
tuition. 

15.  The  share  of  full-time  teacher  sala¬ 
ries  to  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  shall 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  class  of  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  percentage  of  the  true  valua¬ 
tion  of  assessable  property  per  teacher  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  district — the  larger  percen¬ 
tages  to  be  paid  to  the  smaller  districts  and 
those  having  the  less  true  valuation  of  as¬ 
sessable  property. 

16.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not  pay  to 
any  class  of  school  district  any  part  of  a 
teacher’s  salary  in  regular  day  school,  if 
the  average  daily  attendance  is  less  than 
twenty  pupils  in  a  one  teacher  school,  and 
twenty-five  pupils  in  a  school  of  twTo  or 
more  teachers  except  by  the  approval  of 
the  State  Council  of  Education. 

17.  The  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  the 
several  districts  the  same  per  centum  of  the 
minimum  salary  required  to  be  paid  to  part 
time  teachers  in  extension  schools  as  is  paid 
to  such  districts  of  the  minimum  salaried 
and  full-time  teachers. 

18.  The  State  Council  of  Education  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  such 
investigations,  to  take  such  action,  and  to 
institute  such  proceedings,  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  determine  the  true  valuation  of 
assessable  property  per  teacher  and  to  de¬ 
termine  any  of  the  questions  that  may  be 
raised  as  to  adjustments  regarding  the  true 
valuations;  and  the  decisions  which  the 
Council  reaches  in  such  questions  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

19.  A  secondary  program  of  studies,  as 
designated  or  approved  by  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education,  shall  be  made  available 
to  every  boy  and  girl  of  the  Commonwealth. 

20.  The  State  Council  of  Education  shall 
be  authorized  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
consolidated  schools,  to  prepare  standards 
for  such  schools  as  to  organization,  control, 
location,  equipment,  courses  of  study,  qual¬ 
ifications  of  teachers,  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  conditions  of  admission,  expenditures 
of  money,  and  methods  and  means  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

21.  The  State  Council  of  Education  shall 
prepare  standards  for  pupil  transportation 
which  shall  be  included  in  all  contracts  for 
this  service  at  public  expense.  Pupils  shall 
not  be  required  to  walk  more  than  one  and 
one-half  miles  by  public  highway  to  meet 
the  school  bus. 

22.  Teachers  in  fourth  class  districts  shall 
receive  a  minimum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
per  month  with  provision  for  four  incre¬ 
ments  of  fifty  dollars  per  year,  to  become 
effective  in  1938-1939.  The  minimum  salary 
for  high  school  teachers  shall  be  $1,170.00 
with  four  annual  increments  of  fifty  dollars 
each  for  both  teacher  and  principal. 

_  23.  Eligible  lists  of  teachers  and  approved 
lists  of  textbooks  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
county  superintendents  for  schools  under 
their  administration. 

24.  Secretaries  of  commissioned  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  shall  be  eligible  to  join 
Pennsylvania  School  Employes’  Retirement 
System. 


(Concluded  from  page  4) 

25.  The  Modified  County  Unit  of  school 
administration  herein  proposed,  shall  in¬ 
clude  all  school  districts  now  under  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  county  superintendent  and 
such  other  school  districts  as  may  volun¬ 
tarily  desire  to  become  a  part  of  the  unit. 

26.  A  County  Board  of  School  Directors 
shall  be  established,  the  members  of  which 
shall  be  elected  for  six  year  terms  by  the 
directors  of  the  local  school  districts — not 
more  than  one  member  from  the  same  local 
district. 

27.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  new 
County  Board  of  School  Directors  shall  in¬ 
clude  :  levying  the  county  school  tax,  appor¬ 
tioning  moneys  to  local  school  districts,  au¬ 
thorizing  local  school  districts  to  levy  addi¬ 
tional  taxes  when  desired,  recommending 
consolidation  of  schools,  approving  trans¬ 
portation  routes,  the  selection  of  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  and  the  cancellation  of 
teachers’  contracts,  enforcing  the  attend¬ 
ance  law,  preparing  a  preferential  list 
of  textbooks,  approving  all  school  sites, 
providing  for  the  execution  of  the  Man¬ 
dated  Minimum  Program  of  Education, 
assigning  pupils  to  schools  outside  the 
districts  of  their  residence,  providing  super¬ 
vision  of  instruction,  and  establishing  pub¬ 
lic  schools  at  strategic  points  in  the  county 
when  necessary. 

28.  The  county  superintendent  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  and  his 
duties  shall  include  the  following:  act  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  County  Board, 
super ivise  the  schools  under  his  jurisdiction, 
compile  the  county  budget,  act  as  adminis¬ 
trative  officer  of  the  county  board,  super¬ 
vise  the  financial  accounting  for  the  county 
board,  and  submit  each  month  a  complete 
report  of  the  status  and  progress  of  the 
schools  under  the  county  board. 

29.  The  duties  of  local  school  boards  shall 
remain  the  same  as  at  present  excepting 
such  as  are  stipulated  under  duties  and 
powers  of  the  County  Board  of  School  Di¬ 
rectors.  A  minimum  school  tax  of  three 
dollars  shall  be  assessed  on  every  resident 
of  the  State,  21  years  of  age  or  older. 

30.  The  tax  on  real  estate  shall  be  5 
mills  uniformly  throughout  the  State. 
Should  the  tax  on  real  estate  amount  to 
more  than  the  per  capita  tax  for  each 
resident,  he  shall  be  liable  only  for  the 
amount  of  the  real  estate  tax. 

31.  All  taxes  for  school  purposes  shall  be 
levied  and  collected  by  the  county  board  and 
distributed  to  the  local  boards  in  an  equita¬ 
ble  manner, 

32.  The  County  Treasurer  shall  be  the 
tax  receiver  for  the  county  board  which 
shall  designate  the  depository  for  all  school 
money. 

33.  A  County  Equalization  Board  com¬ 
posed  of  certified  assessors  shall  adjust  all 
assessments  in  accordance  with  the  formu¬ 
lae  prescribed  by  the  State. 

34.  There  shall  be  a  State  Equalization 
Board  of  Taxation  and  Assessments. 

35.  The  Edmonds’  Act  shall  be  amended. 

36.  The  State  subsidy  for  each  county 
unit  shall  be  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  the  Mandated  Minimum  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  county  and  the  amount  of 
the  county  taxes — Per  Capita  and  Real 
Estate. 

37.  To  make  the  Modified  County  Unit 


attractive,  the  State  shall  pay  a  subsidy 
toward  present  indebtedness  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  assume,  probably,  the  existing 
indebtedness  under  the  heading  of  Capital 
Outlay. 

38.  County  superintendents’  salaries  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale: 

A.  Counties — Population . to  20,000 

$3,500 

B.  Counties — Population  20,000  to  45,000 
$4,000 

C.  Counties — Population  45,000  to  150,000 
$4,500. 

D.  Counties  —  Population  150,000  and 
above,  $5,000. 

$500.00  annually  shall  be  allowed  for  travel¬ 
ing  expenses. 

39.  Assistant  county  superintendents’  sal¬ 
aries  shall  be  $3,500.00  with  an  allowance 
of  $500.00  annually  for  traveling  expenses. 

40.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  may  grant  a  provisional  college  certi¬ 
ficate  to  every  person  who  presents  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and 
of  being  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  who  has  completed  such  work 
in  education  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
State  Council.  This  certificate  shall  entitle 
the  holder  to  teach  for  three  annual  school 
terms. 

41.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  shall  issue  a  renewed  college  certificate 
to  every  graduate  of  a  college  or  university 
approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education, 
when  such  graduate  furnishes  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  the  public  schools  on 
a  provisional  college  certificate  for  three 
annual  school  terms;  and  has  completed 
such  work  in  education  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  State  Council  of  Education.  This 
certificate  shall  entitle  its  holder  to  teach 
five  annual  school  terms. 

42.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  shall  issue  a  permanent  college  certifi¬ 
cate  to  every  graduate  of  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  approved  by  the  State  Council  of 
Education,  when  such  graduate  has  com¬ 
pleted  such  additional  work  or  experience  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  State  Council  of 
Education. 

43.  All  persons,  including  janitors,  driv¬ 
ers  of  school  buses  and  school  board  mem¬ 
bers  in  addition  to  teachers,  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  public  schools  admitting  children 
of  compulsory  school  age  and  whose  work 
affects  the  education  and  welfare  of  chil¬ 
dren,  shall  be  certified  by  the  State  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  such  educational  requirements 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Council 
of  Education. 

44.  Wherever  a  teacher  holding  either 
a  probationary  or  a  permanent  certificate 
shall  have  been  out  of  service  for  five  years 
or  more,  such  teacher  shall  be  required  to 
demonstrate  competency  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Council  of 
Education  before  his  certificate  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  valid  certificate  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth. 

45.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  shall  require  reports  of  the  educational 
work  in  colleges  and  universities  provided 
that  a  copy  of  the  report  made  to  the  State 
Council  shall  be  sent  to  the  head  of  the 
institution  examined. 
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CONTEMPLATING 

COMMENCEMENT 


Vitalized  Programs  to  Feature 
Graduating  Ceremonies 

Annual  Event  of  Marked  Significance 

LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Contemplating  the  closing  ceremonies  that 
mark  the  conclusion  of  the  secondary  school 
careers  of  100,000  seniors  this  spring,  stu¬ 
dents,  teachers,  and  executives  everywhere 
are  planning  programs  appropriate  to  com¬ 
mencement.  In  these  preparations  is  a  nota¬ 
ble  trend  toward  making  this  significant  oc¬ 
casion  both  interesting  and  practical.  The 
new-day  commencement  is  broader  in  scope 
than  those  of  former  times,  and  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  beauty,  dignity,  and  variety. 
Vitalized  both  in  purpose  and  method,  the 
commencements  that  are  being  developed 
by  the  secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
for  May  and  June  will  be  both  original  and 
impressive. 

While  the  modern  vitalized  commence¬ 
ment  program  is  primarily  developed  by  and 
for  the  graduating  class,  it  represents  not 
only  the  whole  program  of  education  in  the 
local  district  but  all  groups  including  chil¬ 
dren,  youths  and  adults.  Commencement  in¬ 
vites  the  interest  of  pupils,  children  and 
teachers,  as  well  as  alumni,  the  board  of 
education,  various  social  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  general  citizenry. 

This  comprehensive  project  involves  both 
retrospect  and  prospect  for  the  graduate; 
for  having  acquired  a  certain  standard 
equipment  during  his  years  at  school,  he  is 
challenged  in  the  use  of  his  acquired  talents 
and  abilities  by  the  problems  of  contempo¬ 
rary  life  as  he  moves  forward  to  achieve  his 
ambitions.  Thus  commencement  does  not 
merely  represent  the  mastery  of  materials 
on  the  part  of  a  graduate  or  the  attainment 
of  a  diploma;  its  greater  significance  lies 
in  the  inspiration  it  affords  both  to  gradu¬ 
ates  themselves  and  to  the  younger  pupils 
who  observe  them  as  they  face  the  future. 

Commencement  likewise  affords  school 
administrators  and  instructors  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  inventory  of  the  results  of 
their  labors.  It  constitutes  a  true  test  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  school  program.  This 
is  notably  true  when  the  commencement  ex¬ 
ercises  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  represent 
the  results  accruing  from  the  pursuit  on 
the  part  of  secondary  school  students  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  school.  It  thus  at  once 
becomes  an  opportunity  for  school  adminis¬ 
trators  to  appraise  their  institution  and  to 
advertise  the  same  to  the  public  at  large. 

More  than  a  dozen  distinct  types  of  com¬ 
mencement  programs  are  in  the  process  of 
development  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth  for  the  current  year. 
Many  schools  will  exhibit  in  their  com¬ 
mencement  programs  a  series  of  student 
speakers.  In  these  cases  the  speeches  are 
prepared  and  presented  by  members  of  the 
graduating  class  who  have  developed  ex¬ 
cellent  abilities  in  this  art.  The  present 
trend  is  toward  the  utilization  of  subjects 
for  these  brief  addresses  that  are  not  only 
closely  related  to  the  individual’s  actual 
problems  but  are  of  local  interest.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  popular  subjects  for  this  type  of 
program  are  the  following:  Preparing  to 
live  in  an  industrial  age,  the  influence  of 
the  school  library,  amusements — their  uses 


and  abuses,  pioneer  settlers  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  the  cost  of  failure  in  school,  a  day  in 
our  school,  the  use  of  athletics,  the  needs 
of  the  local  school,  what  happens  to  drop¬ 
out  students,  our  town’s  health,  the  future 
of  our  town,  what  I  owe  to  the  community, 
the  value  of  motion  pictures,  radio,  and 
newspapers,  cooperation  of  school  and  com¬ 
munity,  and  our  school  of  tomorrow. 

In  some  communities  the  commencement 
is  developed  around  a  central  theme,  each 
year’s  program  treating  one  phase.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  our  Commonwealth  has  been  the 
central  theme  for  several  schools  and  the 
successive  programs  have  evolved  from  such 
aspects  as  Pennsylvania  in  national  history, 
Pennsylvania  in  industry,  Pennsylvania  in 
education,  Pennsylvania  in  music,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  folk-lore,  etc.  This  same  type  of 
program  may  involve  in  a  similar  manner 
the  seven  objectives  of  education,  namely: 
health  and  safety,  worthy  home  member¬ 
ship,  effective  expression,  good  citizenship, 
use  of  leisure  time,  vocational  success,  and 
ethical  character. 

Prominent  in  the  newer  types  of  com¬ 
mencement  program  is  the  pageant,  which 
is  sometimes  originated  by  the  members  of 
the  class  or  by  the  teacher  or  some  widely 
known  author.  Well-known  among  these 
pageants  are:  the  Gateway  of  Life,  The 
Builders,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Kingdom  of  Books,  and  the  Pageant  of 
Peace. 

Other  schools  present  an  original  play  as 
a  basis  of  their  commencement  program.  In 
some  instances  the  entire  production  is  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  students,  including  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  play,  the  selecting  of  characters, 
the  coaching  of  the  action,  the  preparation 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  making  of  the  cos¬ 
tumes.  Such  a  project  obviously  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  representation  of  the  achievements 
of  the  students  through  their  school  curric¬ 
ulum. 

A  type  of  commencement  that  is  growing 
in  popularity  is  the  community  project 
which  involves  a  half  dozen  major  events. 
Commencement  in  these  instances  begins 
with  a  church  service  on  the  Sunday  prior 
to  commencement.  This  may  be  followed  by 
an  exhibit  of  school  work  in  the  school 
building.  A  third  event  may  consist  of  a 
demonstration  of  school  activities  through 
clubs,  orchestras,  and  other  organized 
groups  of  students.  Another  day  may  be 
devoted  to  a  pageant  or  play  sponsored  by 
the  graduating  class.  This  may  be  followed 
by  an  alumni  reception  or  a  dance  given  in 
honor  of  the  class  by  the  parent-teachers 
association  or  other  local  organizations. 

Still  other  types  of  commencements  that 
are  gaining  in  popularity  are  the  senior 
rally  day,  the  town  meeting,  a  typical  school 
day,  and  the  celebration  of  an  important 
anniversary,  local  or  national. 

300  Teachers  Colleges  Offer  Radio 
And  Photoplay  Instruction 

Many  Combine  Courses 


The  demand  for  courses  in  radio  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture  appreciation  in  secondary 
schools  is  finding  a  response  in  teacher- 
education  institutions.  Figures  from  a  study 
recently  completed  in  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  reveal  that  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine  teacher-education  institutions 
are  offering  or  planning  to  offer  instruction 
in  radio  and  photoplay  appreciation.  Eight 
institutions  are  now  offering  combined 
courses,  and  fifty-three  may  offer  regular 
courses. 


Tomorrow's  Schools  May  Have 
Radio  Teachers 

Higher  Institutions  Prepare  Teachers 
For  Air  Art 

Demand  Grows 


With  the  increased  use  of  radio  in  the 
public  schools,  there  is  a  growing  need  for 
instructors  specially  prepared  to  develop 
effective  educational  programs  in  this  field. 
In  view  of  this  demand  it  is  possible  that 
within  the  next  decade  many  schools  in 
our  Commonwealth  may  find  it  helpful,  if 
not  necessary,  to  engage  a  radio  coach. 

Already  several  progressive  universities 
in  the  United  States  have  established 
courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
radio  in  the  public  schools.  The  Office  of 
Education  at  Washington  is  strongly  en¬ 
couraging  this  type  of  higher  education,  for 
the  public  schools  are  finding  a  need  for  a 
corps  of  teachers  and  others  competent  not 
only  to  write  and  produce  radio  programs 
but  to  instruct  pupils  in  the  art  of  radio. 

The  school  that  has  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  this  direction  is  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  which  is  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the 
principal  broadcasting  companies  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Radio  Workshop.  In  the 
Radio  Workshop  at  New  York  University, 
prospective  teachers  of  radio  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  service  in  the  public  schools.  In 
view  of  the  increasing  use  of  radio  in  the 
schools  and  the  demand  for  instructors 
competent  in  this  field  teachers  are  taking 
an  interest  in  learning  radio  techniques. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  lending  every 
assistance  and  counsel  to  other  universities 
and  colleges  interested  in  providing  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  ra¬ 
dio  art  and  the  advancement  of  education 
by  radio  in  general. 


SCHOOLS  IMPROVE 
HOLDING  POWER 


Sharp  Rise  in  Percentages  of  Students 
Graduating 

H.  FRANK  HARE 
Chief  Division  Secondary  Education 


Both  public  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning  report  an  appreciable  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  enrollees  graduating  thus 
indicating  an  improved  holding  power  on 
the  part  of  these  institutions.  Of  1,000 
pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  in  1924  only  310, 
or  31%,  reached  the  twelfth  grade  in  1931. 
These  figures  may  be  contrasted  with  later 
ones  which  reveal  that  of  1,000  pupils  in 
the  fifth  grade  in  1929  there  were  460,  or 
46%,  who  reached  the  twelfth  grade  in 
1936.  Enrollment  in  the  senior  year  of  the 
secondary  school  has  increased  from  590,000 
in  1926  to  an  estimated  1,130,000  in  1936 
— a  gain  of  more  than  90%. 

In  1918  it  is  reported  that  of  1,000 
students  entering  fifth  grade  only  twenty- 
three  graduated  from  college;  while  in 
1934  the  number  graduating  reached  52%. 

Probable  causes  of  this  increased  holding 
power  on  the  part  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  are  an  increased  curriculum  adapted 
to  the  actual  needs  and  interests  of  the 
students,  more  specific  attendance  regula¬ 
tions,  improved  economic  conditions,  and  an 
inevitable  and  cumulative  desire  for  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement  from  generation  to 
generation. 
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HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
ENJOY  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Expanding  School  Program  Provides 
Instruction  for  Sight-Saving 
Classes 

Practical  Procedures  Demonstrated  at 
State  Farm  Show 

A  PIONEER  STEP 


ROBERT  G.  BERNREUTER 
Chief  Division  of  Special  Education 


The  annual  State  Farm  Show  this  year 
witnessed  a  pioneer  development  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  providing  suitable  educational 
opportunities  for  handicapped  children  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  actual  teaching  of  a 
class  of  pupils  requiring  special  instruction 
on  account  of  defective  vision,  in  a  room 
equipped  with  appropriate  facilities  for 
this  type  of  education,  was  successfully 
demonstrated  by  instructors  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Reading,  specifically  prepared 
for  this  type  of  service. 

The  special  room  in  which  the  sight  con¬ 
servation  class  was  conducted  had  light  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  prevent  eye  strain 
without  reflecting  an  uncomfortable  glare. 
The  window  shades  likewise  were  especially 
designed  to  admit  light  without  an  offensive 
brilliance.  Non-glaring  blackboards  and 
yellow  chalk  to  produce  a  maximum  visi¬ 
bility  were  other  devices  used  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  sight  conservation.  Textbooks  with 
24-point  type  and  non-glaring  paper,  and 
typewriters  with  large  type  were  also  part 
of  the  equipment.  The  desks  too  were  se¬ 
lected  with  a  view  to  their  appropriateness 
for  the  needs  of  children  in  these  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  education  of  exceptional  children 
has  experienced  rapid  expansion  in  the  past 
quarter  century.  Formerly,  this  type  of 
education,  which  is  designed  for  pupils  who 
cannot  satisfactorily  profit  from  mass  in¬ 
struction,  was  provided  from  charitable 
sources.  Even  before  it  was  required  by 
law  that  education  should  be  provided  for 
these  children  at  public  expense,  many  local 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  provided  such  op¬ 
portunities  under  the  permissive  legislation 
covering  such  service. 

An  important  example  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  the 
care  of  crippled  children  which,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  was  provided  by  social  and 
civic  agencies,  but  which  now  is  being  of¬ 
fered  under  the  provisions  of  the  School 
Code.  This  increasing  interest  will  inevi¬ 
tably  result  in  the  complete  assumption  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  exceptional  children. 

_  In  addition  to  various  local  civic  agen¬ 
cies  promoting  this  type  of  service,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  provides  a 
program  devoted  to  the  education  of  excep¬ 
tional  children.  Another  organization  that 
is  wielding  an  effective  and  wide-spread  in¬ 
fluence  in  this  direction  is  the  International 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 


Advantages  of  Larger  Schools 
Indicated  In  Test  Results 


Higher  Scores  Registered  in  Bigger 
Systems  in  State  Scholarship 
Examination 


RAY  E.  SMITH 

Chief  Division  of  Personnel  Examination 


The  results  of  the  Annual  State  Scholar¬ 
ship  Examination,  which  was  participated 
in  by  representatives  of  the  senior  classes 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  indicated 
that  the  students  from  larger  secondary 
schools  enjoy  scholastic  advantages  over 
those  in  the  smaller  centers.  Students  tak¬ 
ing  this  examination  were  members  of  the 
senior  classes  ranging  in  size  from  five  to 
more  than  1,000  students — the  greatest 
number,  28%,  being  members  of  classes  of 
approximately  150  pupils. 

It  was  found  in  tabulating  the  results  of 
the  examination  that  seniors  coming  from 
classes  of  fewer  than  10  students  enrolled, 
made  an  average  score  of  277;  students 
from  classes  ranging  from  20  to  39  mem¬ 
bers  made  an  average  score  of  287;  stu¬ 
dents  from  classes  of  40  to  79  scored  299; 
from  classes  of  80  to  199  scored  304;  from 

classes  of  200  to  299  scored  311;  from 

classes  of  300  to  399  scored  323;  from 

classes  of  500  to  599  scored  334;  from 

classes  of  800  to  999  scored  345;  and  from 
classes  of  1,000  or  more  scored  350. 

The  average  score  for  the  3,358  students 
who  took  the  examination  was  303. 

The  student  who  made  the  highest  score 
— 432 — was  a  member  of  a  class  having  en¬ 
rolled  approximately  900  seniors. 

Of  the  3,358  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  State  Scholarship  Tests  948,  or  28%, 
came  from  classes  ranging  in  size  from 
80  to  199;  652  or  19%  came  from  classes  of 
from  40  to  79  members;  539  or  16%  came 
from  classes  of  20  to  39  members;  377  or 
11%  came  from  classes  ranging  in  size 
from  200  to  299;  192  or  6%  came  from 
classes  of  400  to  499  members,  and  168  or 
5%  came  from  classes  having  600  to  799 
members.  The  remaining  students  were 
scattered  among  classes  larger  or  smaller 
than  those  just  given. 


EDUCATION  FOR  NATIONAL 
FREEDOM 


Europe  is  even  now  undergoing  a 
complete  transformation,  and  if  lead¬ 
ers  are  to  control  the  process,  it 
behooves  them  to  understand  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  underlying  the 
change.  Freedom  of  thought,  that 
heritage  of  mankind  which  has  been 
slowly  acquired  through  the  centuries 
and  which  constitutes  our  chief  hope 
for  the  future  of  the  human  race,  is 
being  threatened  on  a  wide  scale. 
This  factor  of  freedom  which  is  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  harmony  of 
social  relations,  should  be  made  the 
focus  of  the  efforts  of  statesmen  in 
propounding  their  philosophy  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

—DR.  LESTER  K.  ADE 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  JUNIOR 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE 


Thirty  School  Clubs  Enrolled  in 
Young  Society 

Affiliated  With  State  and  National 
Associations 

Fourth  Annual  Convention  in  March 


WALTER  E.  HESS 
Senior  Advisor  of  Secondary  Education 


The  Pennsylvania  Junior  Academy  of 
Science,  while  organized  only  four  years 
ago,  has  acquired  a  membership  of  some 
thirty  secondary  school  science  clubs 
throughout  the  State.  The  Academy  was 
formed  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  clubs.  It  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  new  findings  in 
the  various  scientific  fields  studied  by  the 
participating  schools.  In  view  of  the  rapid 
and  significant  developments  in  science 
leaders  in  the  field  felt  the  necessity  of 
formulating  an  organization  as  a  common 
meeting  ground.  The  Pennsylvania  Junior 
Academy  of  Science  meets  this  need,  for 
it  constitutes  a  central  body  for  the  mutual 
consideration  of  all  aspects  of  scientific 
progress  and  for  all  secondary  school 
groups  who  become  members. 

This  enterprising  organization  for  young 
people,  while  governed  by  student  officers 
and  comprised  of  both  senior  and  junior 
secondary  school  science  clubs,  is  affiliated 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Science 
as  well  as  with  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Through 
these  organizations  the  secondary  school 
students  become  acquainted  with  leaders  in 
the  field  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large. 

They  enjoy  the  additional  advantage  of 
attending  an  annual  convention  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Science  in 
which  they  participate  in  discussions,  dem¬ 
onstrations,  experiments,  exhibition  of 
models,  and  field  trips.  The  Fourth  Annual 
Convention  of  these  societies  will  be  held 
from  March  26-27  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  in  Lancaster.  The  three  previous 
annual  conventions  were  held  at  Albright 
College  in  Reading,  Dickinson  College  in 
Carlisle,  and  the  State  Teachers  College  in 
Indiana,  respectively.  The  convention  for 
1938  has  been  scheduled  for  Bucknell  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Lewisburg.  These  annual  meet¬ 
ings  furnish  a  strong  incentive  on  the  part 
of  the  participating  clubs  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  practical  projects  in  science 
throughout  the  year. 

Following  are  the  secondary  schools 
which  sponsor  science  clubs  belonging  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Junior  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ence:  Abington,  Lebanon,  Altoona,  Ann- 
ville,  Reading  (two  clubs),  Bangor,  Belle- 
fonte,  Mount  Union,  Collingdale,  Crafton, 
Denver,  East  Mauch  Chunk,  East  Strouds¬ 
burg,  New  Kensington,  Harrisburg,  Upper 
Darby,  Lititz,  Manheim,  Easton,  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  Philadelphia  (three  clubs),  Indiana, 
Pittsburgh,  Upper  Darby,  and  Wyomissing. 

Popular  fields  for  the  organization  of 
these  clubs  are  chemistry,  natural  history, 
photography,  engineering,  and  radio.  Many 
of  these,  however,  are  concerned  with  gen¬ 
eral  scientific  studies  and  projects. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 
CURRICULUM 


Materials  of  Instruction  Available 
On  Request 


Comprise  Grades  1-Vii! 


CECILIA  H.  STUART 
Chief  Division  of  Elementary  Education 


The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  re-issued  the  bulletins  dealing  with  the 
social  studies  program  for  grades  I  -  VIII 
in  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  These 
materials  which  are  available  on  request 
are  arranged  in  four  separate  publications 
as  follows:  Bulletin  No.  70  contains  mate¬ 
rial  of  instruction  for  grades  I  and  II;  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  70A,  for  grades  III  and  IV;  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  70B,  for  grades  V  and  VI;  and 
Bulletin  No.  71,  for  grades  VII  and  VIII. 

The  current  trend  toward  a  more  active 
participation  by  youths  and  adults  in  the 
civic  affairs  of  the  community,  state  and 
nation,  place  an  important  responsibility 
on  the  public  schools  to  develop  an  adequate 
program  of  learning  in  the  field  of  social 
studies.  Based  on  the  principle  that  the 
civic  conduct  of  an  individual  is  determined 
by  his  attitudes,  interests,  and  ideals  as 
well  as  by  his  general  information,  the  De¬ 
partment,  in  these  re-issued  publications, 
seeks  to  lay  the  foundations  for  desirable 
civic  conduct  and  to  give  the  knowledge  and 
develop  the  ideals  upon  which  good  citizen¬ 
ship  is  built. 

A  brief  survey  of  these  bulletins  covering 
the  first  eight  years  of  the  social  studies 
program  reveals  the  appropriateness  of  the 
materials  for  the  achievement  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  mentioned  above.  In  grade  I,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  teaching  of  ideals  and  habits 
essential  to  family  and  school  life  is  em¬ 
phasized.  Agencies  that  protect  and  defend 
community  beauty,  safety,  health  and  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  groups  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  interest  in  the  activities  outlined  for 
the  second  grade.  In  the  third  grade,  the 
learner’s  horizon  is  expanded,  and  he  is 
led  to  an  appreciation  of  the  contributions 
made  to  present  life  by  the  peoples  of  the 
past  and  to  perceive  possible  contributions 
which  the  present  age  might  make  to  the 
next. 

The  program  for  grade  IV  is  designed 
to  guide  the  learner  into  an  understanding 
of  developments  and  personages  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  America  and  how  these 
events  affected  present  life.  The  activities 
for  the  fifth  grade  carry  this  objective  a 
step  further  by  portraying  for  the  pupil 
the  developments  in  America  up  to  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  In  this 
year,  especial  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
beginnings  of  Pennsylvania  and  upon  the 
conservation  of  her  natural  beauties  and 
resources.  The  sixth  grade  carries  the  pro¬ 
gram  down  to  the  present  day  and  contin¬ 
ues  the  emphasis  on  Pennsylvania.  Such 
significant  principles  as  the  view  points  of 
other  nations,  the  meaning  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  with  relation  to  our  national  life,  the 
necessity  for  law  enforcement,  the  need  for 
an  intelligent  ballot  and  the  fundamentals 
of  free  public  education  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  are  likewise  included  in  the  work 
for  grade  VI. 

The  first  systematic  presentation  of 
world  history  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
past  in  terms  of  present  life  are  presented 
to  the  student  in  a  comprehensive  manner 


in  the  seventh  grade.  Through  the  current 
applications  of  the  principles  evolving  from 
this  study,  a  basis  is  provided  for  civic 
education.  Having  gained  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  background  of  the  American 
life  in  the  seventh  grade  according  to  the 
program,  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  study  the 
history  of  his  own  nation  as  a  whole.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  eighth  grade,  the  pupil  is 
shown  the  development  of  the  United  States 
through  large  social  movements  with  par¬ 
ticular  stress  on  the  part  played  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Throughout  this  grade,  as  well 
as  the  others,  emphasis  is  constantly 
placed  on  constructive  citizenship. 

In  addition  to  the  outline  of  content  for 
these  various  grades,  the  re-issued  publi¬ 
cations  contain  a  concise  statement  of  ob¬ 
jectives  both  immediate  and  ultimate,  an 
arrangement  of  the  materials  by  units  of 
study,  helpful  suggestions  with  regard  to 
methods  of  learning,  instruction  and  bib¬ 
liographies. 

The  knowledge,  ideals,  habits,  and  atti¬ 
tudes  which  must  be  the  chief  outcomes  of 
the  courses  in  the  social  studies,  can  be 
attained  only  if  the  school  is  organized  so 
that  the  pupils  may  have  constant  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  practical  citizenship  experi¬ 
ences.  If  this  end  is  to  be  achieved,  the 
school  must  become  a  society,  organized  to 
function  effectively  in  the  lives  of  boys 
and  girls.  In  such  a  program  the  social 
or  extra-curriculum  activities  have  a  large 
part  to  play.  Pupil  participation  in  school 
government  should  be  made  to  contribute 
definitely  to  training  for  civic  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Community  projects  and  organizations 
also  offer  valuable  opportunities  along  this 
line.  In  many  places,  such  groups  as  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  Junior  Red 
Cross  are  actively  sponsored  by  the  school. 


School  Employes  May  Con¬ 
tribute  to  Retirement  on  Basis 
of  Actual  Salary 


Employers  Must  Notify  Department 


H.  H.  BAISH 

Secretary  Public  School  Retirement  Board 


In  accordance  with  Act  268,  approved 
July  12,  1935,  school  employes  who  were 
members  of  the  School  Employes’  Retire¬ 
ment  System  had  the  option  of  electing  to 
contribute  either  on  the  1932-35  salary  or 
on  the  actual  salary.  The  salary  at  which 
the  employe  elected  to  contribute  was  then 
used  to  compute  the  final  salary  upon  which 
the  retirement  allowance  was  based. 

In  a  number  of  cases  school  employes  who 
had  elected  to  contribute  on  the  basis  of 
the  1932-33  salary  later  received  a  salary 
in  excess  of  the  1932-33  salary. 

In  accordance  with  an  opinion  received  by 
the  School  Employes’  Retirement  Board 
from  the  Attorney  General  under  date  of 
January  19,  1937,  an  employe  who  had 
elected  to  contribute  on  the  1932-33  salary 
may  elect  to  contribute  on  the  actual  salary 
again  by  so  notifying  his  employer  in  writ¬ 
ing  of  his  desire  to  contribute  on  his  actual 
salary. 

The  employer  should  notify  the  School 
Employes’  Retirement  Board  when  any  em¬ 
ploye  elects  to  change  his  contribution  from 
the  1932-33  salary  to  the  actual  salary. 

In  all  cases  the  salary  upon  which  the 
employe  contributes  will  be  the  salary  used 
to  compute  the  final  salary  upon  which  the 
retirement  allowance  is  based. 


AIDS  FOR  LIBRARY  USERS 

New  Leaflets  Show  How  to 
Find  Information 


Available  to  Schools  and  Public 
Institutions 


JOSEPH  L.  RAFTER 
Director  State  Library  and  Museum 


Three  library  leaflets  have  been  issued 
recently  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  pupils 
and  lay  people  in  the  use  of  school  and 
public  libraries  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
nation  at  large.  These  three  leaflets,  which 
are  5x7%  inches  in  size  and  contain  eight 
pages  each,  are  the  result  of  a  project  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  have  been  prepared  with  a  view 
to  helping  students  and  other  readers  find 
their  own  way  in  the  library  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  card  catalog 
and  other  library  tools. 

These  handy  leaflets  cover  three  import¬ 
ant  phases  of  library  service.  The  first, 
entitled  “SOS  In  the  Library”  describes 
how  to  find  material  on  a  subject,  and  con¬ 
tains  such  headings  as  the  following:  Are 
You  Lost  In  the  Sea  of  Books?  When  In 
Doubt — Consult  the  Card  Catalog;  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Newspaper  Indexes;  Book  Re¬ 
views;  Books  of  the  Dead — And  Living; 
Facts  and  Figures;  Best  Books;  Pamphlets, 
Clippings,  and  Pictures;  Watch  for  Book¬ 
lists  and  Exhibits. 

The  second  pamphlet  is  entitled  “So  This 
• — Is  the  Catalog?”  It  contains  brief  ex¬ 
planations  under  the  following  titles:  An 
Index  to  the  Library;  What  Is  a  Call  Num¬ 
ber?  What  About  Biography  and  Fiction? 
and  Books  Behind  the  Scenes. 

“Time  Savers— The  Periodical  Indexes” 
is  the  title  of  the  third  pamphlet  which  deals 
with  the  Readers’  Guide;  How  to  Use  It; 
How  to  Locate  Stories;  Movie  and  Drama 
Reviews;  Poems  and  Portraits;  Cross- 
References;  and  Specialized  Indexes. 


MUSEUMS  AS  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Supplement  Schools  as  Factors  of 
Information  and  Learning 


Sources  for  Research 


GERTRUDE  B.  FULLER 
Assistant  Director  State  Library  and 
Museum 


An  indication  of  the  growing  trend  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  function  of  education  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  school  premises  is  revealed  in 
the  increasing  use  of  museums  as  adjuncts 
of  the  educational  systems  in  the  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Commonwealth.  Through 
museums,  education  is  related  to  numerous 
interests  and  agencies  outside  the  tradi¬ 
tional  program.  These  institutions  as  educa¬ 
tional  forces  may  soon  rank  next  to  schools, 
colleges  and  libraries.  The  modem  practice 
relates  visual  exhibits  and  collections  such 
as  are  found  in  museums  to  the  educational 
program  by  interpreting  what  the  displays 
(Continued  on  page  9,  column  1) 
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SAFE  AVIATION  A  PROBLEM 
OF  EDUCATION 

Rapid  Improvements  in  Air  Service 
Make  Special  Instruction 
Imperative 

Human  and  Mechanical  Factors 


LESTER  K.  ADE 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


With  airplanes  as  with  steamships,  trains 
and  automobiles,  the  factor  of  safety  is 
paramount.  Assured  safety  in  aviation  can 
do  much  to  encourage  the  development  of 
aviation,  not  only  on  a  wide  scale,  but  on 
a  scale  characterized  by  maximum  service 
and  usefulness.  For  this  reason  safety  edu¬ 
cation  as  it  relates  to  aviation  is  as  much  a 
responsibility  of  the  public  schools  as  safety 
education  as  it  relates  to  highways,  factor¬ 
ies  and  farms.  Just  as  automobiles,  steam¬ 
ships  and  railroads  take  their  grim  toll  of 
life  and  property,  so  do  airplanes  expose 
life  and  property  to  inevitable  hazards. 
Since  these  hazards  pertain  to  bystanders 
as  well  as  users,  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  only  adequate  means  of  safeguarding 
against  these  dangers  is  through  systematic 
education  in  the  public  schools. 

Figures  can  be  marshalled  to  show  that 
it  is  reasonably  safe  for  a  person  to  board 
a  modern  airplane  in  regular  service.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  average  passenger  can 
expect  to  fly  a  thousand  miles  a  day  for 
60  years  before  he  would  meet  with  a  fatal 
accident  under  present  flying  conditions. 
This  positive  indication  of  the  safety  of 
flying  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
educational  preparation  for  aviation  as  it 
relates  to  safety  in  use  of  air  service.  Avia¬ 
tion  education  has  developed  far  enough  to 
have  established  standards  which  tend  to 
guarantee  safety  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground. 


MUSEUMS  AS  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


(Concluded  from  page  8,  column  3) 
mean,  by  actually  using  them  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  lessons  and  by  otherwise  work¬ 
ing  them  into  the  daily  learning  procedures. 

Museum  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
consists  in  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  lantern  slides  and  photographs;  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  projection  of  motion  pictures; 
the  conducting  of  educational  field  trips  and 
visits  to  the  museum;  the  giving  of  regular 
courses  accompanied  by  visual  materials 
from  the  museum;  and  the  display  of  spe¬ 
cial  exhibits  and  collections  relating  to 
particular  objectives  of  education. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  far-reaching  in¬ 
fluence  afforded  by  scientific,  industrial,  and 
historic  museums,  these  institutions  facili¬ 
tate  public  instruction  by  calling  on  the 
past  to  help  solve  present-day  problems. 
The  further  development  of  museums  as 
educational  institutions  is  a  project  worthy 
of  the  careful  consideration  of  educational 
and  public  spirited  leaders  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  The  time  is  not  far  remote 
when  a  sizeable  museum  will  be  considered 
a  regular  part  of  the  facilities  of  a  modem 
school  system. 


ANTICIPATING  ANNIVERSARIES 


MARCH 

1  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  1848- 
1907.  Sculptor;  one  of  the  first 
seven  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters.  Elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1920. 

3  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  1847- 

1922.  Inventor  of  the  telephone; 
and  early  teacher  of  the  deaf. 

4  Pennsylvania  Day,  1681. 

Pennsylvania  joined  the  Union. 

7  Luther  Burbank,  1849-1926. 

Botanist,  horticulturist,  natur¬ 
alist,  and  experimenter  with 
plant  life. 

9  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  (Southern 
Pennsylvania). 

12  Girl  Scout  Week. 

13  Joseph  Priestley,  1733-1804. 

Chemist,  clergyman,  discoverer 
of  oxygen. 

14  National  Business  Women’s 

Week. 

15  Andrew  Jackson,  1767-1804. 

General  in  the  Army,  Congress¬ 
man,  State  Governor,  and  7th 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

16  James  Madison,  1751-1836. 

Framer  of  the  Constitution, 
Member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  Secretary  of  the 
State,  and  4th  President  of  the 
United  States.  Elected  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1910. 

17  St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

The  day  of  the  wearing  of  the 
green. 

18  Amerigo  Vespucci,  1452-1512. 

Italian  navigator  for  whom 
America  was  named. 

20  Charles  W.  Eliot,  1834-1926. 

Educator,  chemist,  mathema¬ 
tician,  administrator,  and  au¬ 
thor. 

21  Spring  Begins. 

23  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  (Northern 
Pennsylvania). 

26  Good  Friday. 

28  Easter  Sunday. 

28  Johann  Amost  Comenius,  1592- 
1670.  Educational  reformer; 
author  of  the  first  successful 
application  of  illustrations  to 
the  work  of  teaching. 

APRIL 

Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week. 

Health  and  Accident  Protection 
Week. 

1  April  Fool’s  Day. 

1  Conservation  Week. 

2  Hans  Christian  Anderson,  1805- 

1875.  Danish  writer  of  fairy 
and  folk  tales. 

3  John  Burroughs,  1837-1921. 

Naturalist,  and  author. 

3  Washington  Irving,  1783-1859. 

Historian,  essayist.  Elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1900. 

6  Army  Day. 


7  William  Ellery  Channing,  1780- 
1842.  M  i  n  i  s  t  er,  abolitionist, 
champion  of  temperance  and 
education.  Elected  to  the  Hall 
*'  of  Fame  in  1900. 

11  Humane  Sunday. 

12  Henry  Clay,  1777-1852. 

Congressman,  orator,  Secretary 
of  State.  Elected  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1900. 

13  Thomas  Jefferson,  1743-1826. 

Author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Minister  to 
France,  Secretary  of  State,  3rd 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1900. 

14  First  Edition  of  Webster’s  Dic¬ 

tionary,  1828. 

15  John  Lothrop  Motley,  1814-1877. 

Historian.  Elected  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1910. 

16  Wilbur  Wright,  1867-1912. 

Designer  and  perfector  of  air¬ 
planes. 

18  Garden  Week. 

19  Patriot’s  Day. 

Battle  of  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord,  1775. 

23  William  Shakespeare,  1564-1616. 
The  greatest  of  English  drama¬ 
tist  and  poets. 

23  James  Buchanan,  1791-1868. 

15th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

26  John  James  Audubon,  1785-1851. 

Naturalist,  author.  Elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  1900. 

27  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  1822-1885. 

General,  President  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Elected  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1900. 

27  Herbert  Spencer,  1820-1903. 
English  philosopher. 

27  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  1791-1872. 

Inventor  of  telegraph.  Elected 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1900. 

28  James  Monroe,  1758-1831. 

Fifth  President  of  the  United 
States,  author  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Elected  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1930. 

30  Washington  inaugurated  first 
President  of  the  United  States, 
1789. 

MAY 

30  Memorial  Day. 

JULY 

1  Horace  Mann,  accepted  office  as 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  became 
father  of  the  American  Public 
Schools. 

1938 

75TH  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg. 

300TH  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  first 
White  settlement  (Swede)  first 
courts  of  law,  and  the  first  Capitol 
within  Pennsylvania. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  SECRETARIES  AND  DIRECTORS  HOLD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


secretary  is  obliged  to  interview  applicants 
for  positions,  salesmen,  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
patrons  of  the  school  district,  and  many 
others.  In  many  instances  he  issues  em¬ 
ployment  certificates  to  children  of  school 
age  who  work  during  the  school  term. 
His  attendance  at  all  school  board  meetings 
is  practically  indispensable.  In  addition  to 
these  regular  obligations,  many  other  duties 
too  numerous  to  mention  are  dispatched  by 
the  school  board  secretary. 

Obviously  the  efficient  handling  of  these 
important  items  of  business  requires  a  sec¬ 
retary  of  competence  and  character,  for 
unless  this  member  of  the  board  can  dis¬ 
patch  these  important  functions  efficiently 
the  educational  interests  of  the  locality  will 
inevitably  suffer  financial  losses  as  well  as 
educational  disadvantages  and  wastes. 

Other  less  tangible  qualities  of  a  school 
board  secretary  include  a  cooperative  atti¬ 
tude  with  teachers,  superintendents  and 
citizens  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  welfare  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  community.  A  school  board 
secretary  should  have  an  open  mind  with 
respect  to  the  views  of  all  well-meaning 
persons,  a  reasonably  progressive  attitude 
toward  educational  practices,  and  above  all, 
a  loyalty  to  the  schools  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  community. 

In  these  numerous  and  important  respon¬ 
sibilities  the  school  board  secretary  need 
not  work  lone-handed.  The  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  is  ever  ready  to  give 
helpful  service  to  local  school  boards 
throughout  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  the  divisions  and  bureaus 
of  the  Department  which  send  men  through¬ 
out  the  State,  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  maintains  a  close  relationship 
with  school  boards  through  correspondence. 
The  Department  also  provides  school  board 
secretaries  and  other  officers  with  conven¬ 
ient  forms  and  blanks  for  use  in  keeping 
records  and  making  necessary  reports. 

Of  considerable  aid  to  school  board  secre¬ 
taries  is  the  attendance  at  conferences 
where  information  and  other  forms  of  help 
may  be  secured  for  the  solution  of  local 
problems.  It  is  therefore  to  the  advantage 
of  school  board  secretaries  to  attend  not 
only  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association 
but  the  county  directors’  meetings  and  dis¬ 
trict  conferences,  and  other  regular  meet¬ 
ings  where  school  business  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

REV.  FRANK  W.  RUTH 
Member  of  the  Senate 

Senator  Ruth  directed  his  remarks 
to  the  three  major  legislative  topics  name¬ 
ly,  taxation,  tenure  and  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  school  districts.  He  spoke  strongly 
in  favor  of  relieving  real  estate  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  burden  it  now  suffers  from  heavy 
taxation  but  he  was  emphatic  in  his  state¬ 
ment  that  any  legislation  reducing  taxa¬ 
tion  on  real  estate  would  have  hard-sled- 
ding  in  the  General  Assembly  until  it  be¬ 
came  possible  to  raise  revenues  for  public 
education  from  other  sources. 

He  stated  that  there  were  five  bills  be¬ 
fore  the  legislature  dealing  with  tenure  of 
teachers.  He  pointed  to  the  desirability  of 
passing  tenure  measures  that  would  pro¬ 
tect  teachers  against  blanket  dismissals  as 
now  practiced  by  some  school  boards.  He 
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expressed  an  interest  in  legislation  that 
would  protect  competitive  teachers  from  in¬ 
security  of  position  and  at  the  same  time 
expressed  concern  in  behalf  of  legislation 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  school 
boards  to  dismiss  incompetent  classroom 
instructors  and  school  administrators. 

Senator  Ruth  felt  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  measure  before  the  present  session 
that  is  most  fundamental  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  in  its  possibilities  of  improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  program  in  the 
smaller  communities  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  that  relating  to  the  reorganization  of 
school  districts  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ruth 
spoke  with  sympathy  for  the  children  in 
many  rural  areas  who  are  provided  with 
educational  opportunities  that  are  inferior 
to  those  provided  children  in  other  com¬ 
munities  of  the  State.  He  felt  that  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  improve  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  in  districts  where  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  are  not  now  available.  The 
present  bill  on  the  reorganization  of  school 
districts,  Mr.  Ruth  said,  would  go  far  to¬ 
ward  improving  the  educational  program 
in  many  districts  which  are  now  unable  to 
provide  the  same.  He  spent  a  part  of  the 
time  in  explaining  the  advantages  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  measure  now  before  the 
General  Assembly. 

ROUNDTABLE  DISCUSSIONS 

SCHOOL  BOARD  SECRETARIES 

First  and  Second  Class  School  Districts 

Among  the  topics  discussed  by  secretaries 
and  business  managers  of  first  and  second 
class  school  districts  in  the  roundtable 
conferences  was  the  provision  of  the  so- 
called  Zeisenheim  Act.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  group  that  since  the  legislature  pro¬ 
vided  no  appropriation  to  meet  the  financial 
requirements  for  carrying  out  provisions 
of  the  act  that  the  present  system  of  the 
legislature  should  repeal  the  act  and  thus 
clarify  the  matter  for  all  concerned. 

This  conference  likewise  placed  itself  on 
record  as  opposing  a  constitutional  tax  lim¬ 
itation  law.  If  tax  limitation  is  necessary, 
the  group  favored  legislative  tax  rather 
than  constitutional  limitation.  Reference 
was  also  made  in  the  discussion  to  the  per 
capita  tax  which  has  been  found  difficult 
to  collect  because  of  the  removal  of  penal¬ 
ties  for  non-payment.  They  strongly  fav¬ 
ored  a  uniform  property  assessment  for 
tax  purposes. 

Third  Class  School  Districts 

Questions  relating  to  the  bonding  of 
school  officials  were  the  first  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  roundtable  discussions  of  sec¬ 
retaries  and  business  managers  of  third 
class  school  districts.  Because  the  practice 
of  bonding  officials  is  not  uniform  amongst 
the  various  districts  a  number  of  perplex¬ 
ing  questions  were  raised.  Another  subject 
considered  in  this  conference  was  that  of 
refunding  bonds.  The  practice  followed  by 
some  districts  of  transferring  sinking  fund 
money  into  the  general  fund  was  found  to 
be  irregular,  if  not  illegal.  Various  members 
of  the  group  referred  to  the  difficulties  be¬ 
ing  experienced  by  tax  collectors  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  per  capita  tax  for  school  purposes. 
Other  problems  considered  included  the  tax 
collectors’  obligation  to  settle  each  year’s 
accounts  on  time,  the  employment  of  jani¬ 
tors  in  painting  buildings  when  the  cost 


exceeds  $300,  and  the  auditing  of  delin¬ 
quent  tax  accounts. 

Fourth  Class  Districts 

According  to  secretaries  of  fourth  class 
districts  the  principal  problems  before  the 
directors  appeared  to  be  assessment  of 
property,  non-payment  of  taxes,  transpor¬ 
tation  of  pupils,  and  transportation  insur¬ 
ance.  Much  of  the  discussion  centered 
around  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
school  board  may  purchase  liability  insur¬ 
ance  to  cover  the  transportation  of  pupils. 
The  conclusion  reached  after  some  debate 
was  that  where  the  buses  are  owned  by  the 
district,  moneys  may  not  be  spent  for  insur¬ 
ance.  In  general,  districts  are  not  liable 
for  accidents  in  the  transportation  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Several  motions  were  made  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  roundtable  but  were  deferred 
in  order  that  they  might  be  presented  to 
the  general  conference. 

All  three  of  the  roundtable  groups  agreed 
that  this  type  of  conference  was  advan¬ 
tageous  and  recommended  to  the  executive 
committee  that  roundtable  discussions  be 
continued  next  year. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  EXPENDITURES 
AND  SCHOOL  EFFICIENCY 

DR.  CARL  L.  MILLWARD 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Milton 

The  premise  upon  which  all  educational 
administration  is  based  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  Subjects  and  activities  on  which 
public  money  is  spent  should  be  limited 
to  those  from  which  civic  and  social  results 
can  be  expected.  I  believe  we  are  approach¬ 
ing  this  philosophy.  Any  expenditure  of 
public  money  should  have  as  its  objective 
a  social  consciousness  pertinent  to  present 
needs.  I  believe  all  of  us  are  in  favor  of 
competitive  athletics  within  limitations  but 
in  some  instances  money  is  spent  here  that 
should,  in  part  at  least,  be  diverted  to  other 
more  important  purposes.  I  think  the  time 
is  coming  when  scholastic  standards  will 
not  be  required  for  eligibility  to  play  on 
our  competitive  teams.  If  athletics  is  a 
definite  part  of  the  health  program,  and  it 
should  be  if  properly  handled,  it  should 
stand  on  its  own  feet  just  as  any  other 
subject  in  the  curriculum. 

We  believe  in  the  increments  advocated 
by  the  Department  for  fourth  class  dis¬ 
tricts.  If  the  increments  cannot  be  in¬ 
creased  in  third  class  districts  we  believe 
that  eight  annual  increments  of  $50  each 
would  encourage  better  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion.  We  hope  that  sabbatical  leave  after 
seven  years’  service  with  three-quarters’ 
pay  will  shortly  come  into  vogue,  and  thus 
reduce  the  numbers  of  repeaters.  Exchange 
teachers  between  districts  and  foreign 
countries  would  develop  a  better  civic  feel¬ 
ing  and  certainly  bring  about  a  better  in¬ 
ternational  relationship.  All  of  this  means 
financial  outlay  and  is  certainly  a  subject 
well  within  the  scope  of  secretaries.  In  the 
long  run  however  it  may  mean  a  tremen¬ 
dous  saving. 

Rigid  grades  in  an  American  public 
school  where  individual  differences  are  wide 
spread  is  being  questioned.  Honor  groups, 
valedictorians,  honor  societies,  are  ques¬ 
tioned  in  school  administration.  Not  only 
may  they  be  undemocratic  but  school  men 
see  their  effect  in  school  support.  A  diag¬ 
nostic  letter  sent  to  the  home  when  unsat¬ 
isfactory  work  is  being  done,  showing 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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wherein  the  work  is  not  up  to  par  and 
suggesting  remedial  measures,  seems  to  be 
more  satisfactory.  Just  as  we  have  individ¬ 
ual  differences  in  children  and  teachers  so 
we  have  these  same  differences  in  ideals 
among  men  who  are  engaged  in  financing 
our  educational  “set  up.”  Build  your  own 
consistent  with  certain  great  objectives  but 
have  an  objective. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOL  DIS¬ 
TRICTS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

LESTER  K.  ADE 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

The  need  for  merging  many  small  school 
districts  in  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  create 
an  administrative  unit  large  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  an  adequate  educational  program  has 
been  evident  to  all  students  of  school  ad¬ 
ministration  for  many  years.  The  factors 
which  influence  the  movement  toward 
larger  attendance  areas  are  the  improved 
roads  and  transportation  facilities  and  the 
need  for  an  enlarged  and  enriched  program 
of  learning  for  the  inidvidual  who  must 
prepare  himself  to  live  efficiently  in  our 
modern  society.  For  these  reasons  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  should  be 
large  enough  to  make  a  wide  and  diverse 
offering  of  school  activities. 

1.  THE  COUNTY  UNIT  PLAN 

The  first  alternative  that  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  Pennsylvania  is  the  County  Unit. 
In  this  plan  the  local  districts  as  now  es¬ 
tablished  are  practically  merged  into  one 
unit.  All  administrative  powers,  instead  of 
being  vested  in  local  boards,  are  exercised 
by  a  County  Board  of  Education.  City 
schools,  like  rural  schools,  are  administered 
by  the  County  Board  through  the  County 
Superintendent;  for  under  the  County  Unit 
there  are  no  independent  districts.  All 
schools  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
County  Superintendent. 

II.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
PLAN 

A  second  alternative  that  may  be  adap¬ 
table  to  Pennsylvania’s  needs  is  the  High 
School-Community  District  Plan.  This  ad¬ 
ministrative  unit  consists  of  a  geographical 
area,  the  population  of  which  enjoys  com¬ 
mon,  social,  commercial,  and  industrial  in¬ 
terests  which  center  in  a  so-called  high 
school  community.  The  school  attendance 
area  of  the  High  School  District  may  in¬ 
clude  portions  of  adjacent  communities.  In 
this  type  of  organization  the  county  pro¬ 
vides  no  administrative  service,  for  the 
High  School-Community  District  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  State. 

In  this  plan  local  districts  and  local 
boards  of  education  as  they  now  exist  no 
longer  function  as  such  but  are  absorbed 
by  the  larger  High  School  Community 
Boards. 

III.  COUNTY-LOCAL  PLAN 

The  County-Local  Unit  may  be  compared 
with  the  County  Unit,  with  the  important 
distinction  that  under  the  County-Local 
Unit,  school  districts  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  classes  having  superintendents 
may  function  as  independent  districts,  as 
at  present.  These  may  however  voluntarily 
become  a  part  of  the  County-Local  Unit 
Plan,  but  are  under  no  compulsion  of  law 
to  do  so.  Under  this  plan  the  local  districts 
continue  to  administer  their  local  schools 
with  the  approval  of  the  County  Board 
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of  School  Directors.  The  County  Board  of 
School  Directors  would  be  composed  of  the 
County  Executive  Committee  as  it  now 
exists  in  every  county  having  a  County 
Superintendent.  This  body  would  be  elected 
as  at  present  by  the  directors  of  the  local 
school  districts  in  the  county  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  and  would  be  chosen  from 
their  own  ranks.  The  County-Local  Plan 
proposes  to  continue  this  system,  but  to  give 
this  County  Board  more  work  to  do. 

Under  the  County- Local  Plan  the  County 
Board  of  School  Directors,  which  is  elected 
annually  by  the  county  school  directors 
from  their  membership,  acts  as  a  super¬ 
visory  and  advisory  body  for  all  districts 
under  the  County  Superintendent.  Among 
the  duties  and  powers  of  this  Board  under 
the  County-Local  Plan  would  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  Review  and  approve  budgets  and  an¬ 
nual  financial  reports  of  school  districts 
under  the  directions  of  the  County  Super¬ 
intendent. 

2.  Approve  all  free  transportation 
routes. 

3.  Recommend  the  approval  or  disap¬ 
proval  of  school  plants  to  the  State 
Council. 

4.  Prepare  a  plan  for  the  reorganization 
of  school  districts  and  attendance  areas  in 
accord  with  standards  set  up  by  the  State 
Council  of  Education. 

5.  Supervise  the  collection  of  current  and 
delinquent  taxes. 

6.  Supervise  the  accounting  practices  of 
the  several  school  boards  in  the  county. 

7.  Supervise  the  enforcement  of  the  At¬ 
tendance  Law. 

8.  Provide  for  central  buying  if  desired 
by  local  districts. 

9.  Make  such  studies  and  reports  as  may 
be  suggested  by  the  State  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation  or  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction. 

10.  Designate  the  County  Superintendent 
as  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  County 
Board  of  School  Directors. 

11.  Meet  regularly  once  per  month, 
members  of  the  Board  being  allowed  five 
dollars  ($5.00)  for  each  meeting  attended. 

IV.  THE  LAISSEZ-FAIRE  OR  “DO- 
NOTHING”  ATTITUDE 

The  remaining  alternative  for  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  would  be  to  continue  with 
the  present  organization,  consisting  of  a 
wide  variety  of  local  school  districts  co¬ 
terminous  with  townships,  boroughs  and 
cities.  The  inequalities  and  inconsistencies 
of  our  present  organization  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that  these  units  vary  in  size  from  a  few 
acres  to  many  square  miles;  in  population 
from  a  few  score  to  millions;  in  valuation 
from  less  than  $3,000  to  more  than  $3,500,- 
000,000;  in  number  of  pupils  from  less  than 
10  to  more  than  300,000;  and  in  number 
of  teachers  from  none  to  8,278.  Each  of 
the  two  first  class  districts  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  has  a  population  of  more  than 
500,000;  the  twenty  second  class  districts 
have  populations  between  30,000  and 
500,000;  the  262  third  class  districts  have 
between  5,000  and  30,000;  and  the  2,303 
fourth  class  districts  have  fewer  than 
5,000  each.  Of  this  last  class  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  more  than  1,100  have  less  than 
1,000  population,  and  1,500  have  less  than 
1,500.  Thirty-three  fourth  class  districts 
have  no  teachers:  125  have  one;  165  have 


two;  135  have  three;  177  have  four;  185 
have  five;  1,706  have  from  six  to  ten;  and 
1,055  have  more  than  ten.  Thus  there  are 
765  districts  in  Pennsylvania  with  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  only  one  or  less  teacher  per  direc¬ 
tor,.  each  district  employing  a  secretary, 
treasurer,  assessor,  tax  collector,  and 
auditors. 

In  view  of  the  serious  drawbacks  of  the 
present  organization,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  a  “Do-Nothing  Attitude”  can  prevail 
much  longer  among  a  progressive  people 
in  this  enlightened  day.  At  present,  many 
of  the  rural  school  districts  are  actually 
paying  more  dollars  to  provide  less  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  children  than  if  they  com¬ 
bined  with  their  neighbors.  Our  folk  are 
deeply  concerned  with  their  responsibility 
of  providing  an  effective  public  education 
program  for  the  nearly  three  million  chil¬ 
dren  and  youths  enrolled  in  our  schools. 
Naturally  they  are  searching  for  the  course 
of  action  that  is  the  most  expedient,  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  otherwise  advantageous  to  the 
promotion  of  a  better  school  system.  Our 
folk  are  alert  to  observe  the  barriers  and 
shortcomings  in  the  “status-quo”  organi¬ 
zation  that  defeats  the  efforts  of  the 
schools  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  program 
of  instruction  to  met  present  community 
needs. 

A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 

DR.  CARROLL  D.  CHAMPLIN 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

A  philosophy  of  education  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  should  be  formulated  from  present 
day  social  conditions  and  should  definitely 
reflect  the  historical  and  social  character¬ 
istics  of  our  own  State.  A  philosophy  char¬ 
acterized  by  these  two  qualities  becomes  a 
valuable  body  of  progressive  principles 
which  may  be  effectively  applied  to  the 
promotion  of  public  education. 

A  philosophy  of  education  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  evolves 
from  a  deep  appreciation  of  our  past  prob¬ 
lems  and  a  clear  understanding  of  our 
present  needs.  Such  a  philosophy  may  not 
only  be  formulated  for  publication  but  may 
be  applied  to  new  situations  as  they  con¬ 
front  educational  leaders. 

The  values  of  such  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  self-evident.  It  provides  definite 
aims  to  guide  not  only  the  leaders  in  our 
educational  and  social  activities  but  to  point 
the  way  for  the  rank  and  file  of  public 
school  papers.  Moreover,  such  a  philosophy 
makes  a  permanent  contribution  to  our  ed¬ 
ucational  thinking.  It  also  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  apply  broad  general  truths  to  par¬ 
ticular  community  situations. 

In  the  construction  of  a  practical  phil¬ 
osophy  of  education  for  Pennsylvania  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  geographical 
and  historical  records  of  Pennsylvania  is 
necessary.  These  findings  may  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  comparisons  with  other  parts 
of  the  nation  as  well  as  for  scientific  analy¬ 
ses  of  situations  within  the  Commonwealth. 
A  survey  of  the  psychological  attitudes  and 
sociological  peculiarities  of  our  people  is 
likewise  important.  By  an  intelligent  in¬ 
terruption  of  these  facts  it  becomes  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  educator  and  lay  leader  to  look 
forward  with  reasonable  assurance  toward 
future  developments. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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BUSINESS  AND  THE  TEACHING 
PROFESSION 

FRANCIS  McSHERRY 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania 

We  have  asked  what  suggestions  busi¬ 
ness  may  now  give  to  education  in  view 
of  current  times.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
well  now  to  prepare  against  the  time  of 
rigid  governmental  economy,  the  inevitable 
cost  cutting  in  towns,  cities,  counties, 
states,  and  nation.  This  cost  cutting  has  to 
follow  excessive  spending.  When  economy 
comes,  education  must  have  a  prepared 
position.  Education  has  suffered  enough 
already.  A  business  depression  can  be  bad 
enough  as  we  know,  but  an  educational 
calamity  is  the  most  disastrous  thing  that 
could  happen  to  any  State  or  Nation. 

Then  too,  the  education  profession  must 
fight  to  the  end  against  Federal  domina¬ 
tion,  and  Federal  dictation  in  American 
education.  Educators  must  watch  carefully 
against  the  approach  of  Federal  dictation 
in  the  field  of  education,  for  this  always 
comes  through  promises  of  grants  of 
money,  and  promises  of  security.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  Washington  has  its 
place  of  course  in  education,  but  it  is  a 
limited  place.  Educational  control  belongs 
to  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  their  educators  and  their  fine 
citizens  who  act  as  school  directors. 

CONTROL  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  IN 
SCHOOLS 

DR.  D.  H.  LEES 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  D.  H.  Lees  addressed  the  Convention 
on  the  extent  of  tuberculosis,  particularly 
in  schools  and  recommended  physical  exam¬ 
inations  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  to 
hold  the  disease  in  check.  He  cited  several 
instances  where  the  presence  of  persons 
who  had  contracted  tuberculosis,  had  in¬ 
fected  large  proportions  of  pupils  in  school. 

An  impressive  exhibit  revealing  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  tuberculosis  among  the  children, 
youths,  and  adults  of  Pennsylvania  was  on 
display  in  the  Education  Building  through¬ 
out  the  Convention.  This  exhibit  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Tuberculosis 
Society. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 

J.  FOSTER  MECK 
Altoona 

President,  J.  Foster  Meek,  pointed  out  in 
his  report  the  need  for  greater  State  assis¬ 
tance  to  school  districts,  in  order  to  relieve 
real  estate  of  its  present  heavy  burden  of 
taxation,  and  urged  that  this  aid  be  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  basis  of  need,  rather  than 
on  any  mathematical  apportionment,  as  at 
present.  He  also  urged  that  the  Association 
coordinate  with  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  with  a  view  of  influ¬ 
encing  the  aims  of  the  State  Department 
and  of  supporting  the  Department  in  the 
achievement  of  its  aims.  Also,  that  the 
Association  support  legislation  to  provide 
for  larger  units  of  school  administration, 
and  the  consolidation  of  schools  in  rural 
districts,  which  would  result  in  better  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  money  spent. 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

THIS  BUSINESS  OF  EDUCATION 

DR.  WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS 

President,  Lafayette  College 

Doctor  Lewis  stressed  the  importance  of 
having  the  finest  people  in  a  community  to 
serve  as  school  directors,  so  that  school 
boards  will  be  made  up  of  citizens  willing 
to  give  of  their  time  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  a  representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  education  must  mean  an  intelligent 
effort  to  make  each  generation  better  cit¬ 
izens  than  the  one  it  succeeds. 

School  directors  must  make  an  effort  to 
obtain  the  best,  the  most  efficient  accom¬ 
modations,  the  best  teachers,  and  the  best 
material  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children  under  their  care. 

The  problem  in  education  has  been  made 
more  acute  because  pre-school  education  is 
not  known  now  in  the  way  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  Children  come  to  their  first  day 
of  school  undisciplined,  untrained  in  the 
way  that  those  of  the  last  generation  were 
reared.  This  problem  should  be  met,  even 
though  it  means  adult  education  classes  for 
young  parents. 

The  practice  of  placing  the  best  teachers 
in  the  grades  for  older  pupils,  and  younger 
teachers  in  the  elementary  or  earlier 
grades  did  not  meet  with  Dr.  Lewis’  ap¬ 
proval.  He  thought  that  this  should  be 
reversed. 

Education  should  lead  to  producing  a 
citizen  able  to  take  his  proper  place  in  the 
industrial  and  political  activities  of  the 
nation.  The  increased  mechanization  of 
modern  life  has  not  reduced  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  our  people  but  has  instead  in¬ 
creased  them.  It  takes  better  educated, 
better  trained  persons  to  operate  the  ma¬ 
chines  of  our  modern  age. 

FINANCING  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

HON.  FRANKLIN  S.  EDMONDS 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  "Edmonds  spoke  on  the  financial  as¬ 
pects  of  education.  He  reviewed  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania’s  philosophy  and  legisla¬ 
tion  on  school  matters.  The  present  prob¬ 
lem,  he  said,  is  to  find  some  way  of  reliev¬ 
ing  local  real  estate  of  the  inordinately 
high  proportion  it  is  now  paying  of  taxation 
for  school  purposes.  This  he  thought  could 
be  done  by  having  the  Federal  Government 
impose  business  taxes,  or  sales  taxes  (ex¬ 
cluding  foods)  and  reapportioning  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  states  on  condition  the  states 
do  not  impose  similar  taxes. 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

W.  P.  LOOMIS 

Consultant  in  Vocational  Education 

Mr.  Loomis  explained  the  extent  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  30,000  boys  and  girls 
in  the  State  are  now  receiving  the  benefits 
of  school  and  college  aid. 

There  are  also  16,000  young  men  and 
women  in  the  State,  not  in  school,  who  are 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration’s  program,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $5.00  per  week,  per  person,  for  ten 
hours’  work.  This  latter  phase  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  work  has  been  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  young 
people  who  have  graduated  from  school 


during  the  past  five  or  six  years  have  never 
been  able  to  secure  employment,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  this  part  of 
the  N.Y.A.  program  has  been  that  these 
young  people  are  developing  the  attitude 
that  the  government  owes  them  a  living. 
To  counteract  this,  Mr.  Loomis  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  public  schools  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  include  vocational  training  for 
these  young  people,  making  it  easier  for 
them  to  obtain  positions  in  industry.  He 
cited  an  instance  where  a  $15,000  program 
in  one  community  (toward  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  had  contributed  $10,000) 
had  resulted  in  800  young  people  securing 
employment,  and  their  earnings  were  at 
least  $480,000  the  first  year.  This,  Mr. 
Loomis  said,  could  be  discounted  90  per¬ 
cent  and  yet  represent  a  good  investment 
for  the  community. 

THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  SERVICE 

DR.  HARRY  COLLINS  SPILLMAN 
New  York  City 

Doctor  Spillman  said  that  all  forms  of 
government,  such  as  plutocracy,  autocracy, 
theocracy,  and  democracy  had  had  their 
rises  and  falls  throughout  history,  but  only 
aristocracy  abides.  And  government  by  ar¬ 
istocracy  means,  literally,  government  by 
the  best. 

He  gave  the  following  as  the  earmarks 
of  an  aristocrat: 

First,  he  is  a  person  with  a  mind  above 
the  common  level  of  thinking;  he  has  inde¬ 
pendence  and  originality  of  thought.  The 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  most  people  today 
are  second-hand,  and  when  it  comes  to 
thinking  processes,  they  are  mental  “free- 
wheelers.”  When  the  average  man  takes 
inventory  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  flabber¬ 
gasted  to  find  out  how  few  ideas  he  pos¬ 
sesses  that  are  really  his  own.  His  politics 
and  his  religion  are  quite  often  inherited, 
and  he  can  not  give  a  good  reason  for  ad¬ 
hering  to  them.  The  average  man  is  usually 
about  a  generation  behind  the  great  minds 
of  his  day. 

Secondly,  the  aristocrat  is  above  his  en¬ 
vironment,  above  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lives,  but  you  will  always  find 
him  busy  making  a  bad  town  good,  or  a 
good  town  better. 

Every  person  born  in  the  world  finds  the 
world  organized  against  the  development 
of  his  own  individuality.  From  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  other  people  are  trying  to 
make  him  conform.  This,  he  must  fight 
against,  and  not  rest  until  he  has  made 
his  individual  contribution  to  society. 

Finally,  Doctor  Spillman  said  that  all  of 
us  should  take  a  personal  inventory  of  our 
ages — not  our  chronological  age,  but  our 
mental  age.  As  a  yardstick  whether  one 
is  old  or  young,  he  offered  this:  “Old  men 
dream  dreams;  young  men  see  visions.”  Is 
the  picture  on  the  sky-line  of  your  life  a 
dream  or  a  vision? 

LEGISLATIVE  REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS  ASSOCIATION* 

By  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  School 
Directors  Association  reported  that  during 
a  legislative  year  like  the  present  it  be¬ 
comes  the  definite  obligation  of  school  di¬ 
rectors  to  study  and  take  steps  toward  the 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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improvement  of  educational  opportunities 
for  the  children,  youths  and  adults  of 
Pennsylvania  through  better  school  laws. 
These  steps  should  be  non-partisan,  un¬ 
selfish,  progressive,  and  liberal,  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  cooperation  with  all  groups  of 
citizens  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
better  schools  in  Pennsylvania.  Among  the 
legislative  measures  referred  to  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  were: 

(a)  Increased  appropriations  to  meet  the 
new  demands  being  made  upon  our 
educational  facilities. 

(b)  Constitutional  amendment  permitting 
the  levying  of  a  graduated  income  tax. 

(c)  Annual  physical  examination  for  school 
employes. 

(d)  Opposition  to  an  over-all  ten  mill  tax 
limitation  on  real  estate  until  provi¬ 
sion  for  other  taxable  revenues  has 
been  effected. 

(e)  Discontinuance  of  such  practices  as 
have  brought  the  efficiency  and  integ¬ 
rity  if  our  local  school  administration 
into  question,  such  as  blanket  dismis¬ 
sals  of  teachers,  exorbitant  salaries 
to  secretaries,  treasurers,  solicitors, 
and  tax  collectors,  the  discharge  of 
teachers  for  political,  religious,  or  per¬ 
sonal  reasons. 

(f)  Immediate  appropriation  of  funds  to 
enable  the  payment  of  state  aid. 

(g)  Increase  of  the  minimum  salaries  of 
teachers  in  fourth  class  districts. 

(h)  Provision  for  the  merging  of  certain 
school  districts  in  the  interests  of 
greater  efficiency,  economy,  and  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  for  the  children 
of  the  affected  areas. 

(i)  Increase  of  state  aid  for  the  payment 
of  secondary  school  tuition. 

(j)  More  liberal  appropriation  to  meet  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  pupils. 

(k)  More  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden. 

(l)  Extension  of  the  school  age  to  eighteen 
years  in  the  next  biennium. 

(m)  Annual  physical  examination  includ¬ 
ing  chest  X-ray  of  all  public  school 
employes. 

(n)  Improvement  in  the  security  of  position 
for  all  employes  of  the  public  school 
system  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper 
morale  and  the  services  of  the  best 
candidates  for  the  profession. 

(o)  Protection  of  capable  teachers  in  their 
profession  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
serving  to  the  school  board  the  right 
to  dismiss  inefficient  teachers, 

(p)  Employment  of  an  executive  secretary 
who  devotes  full-time  to  the  promotion 
of  the  program  of  the  School  Directors 
Association. 


*  Adopted  with  modifications. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS  ASSOCIATION* 

By  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTTEE 

In  addition  to  expressing  gratitude  for 
the  courtesies  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  de¬ 
finite,  constructive,  forward-looking  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  being  advocated  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  Superintendent  Lester  K.  Ade,  the 
School  Directors  Association  made  several 


(Continued  from  page  12) 

constructive  recommendations  in  their  re¬ 
solutions,  Among  these  are  the  following: 

(a)  A  physical  examination  of  all  new  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  public  schools  by  physi¬ 
cians,  with  the  subsequent  requirement 
of  a  certificate  indicating  that  the  em¬ 
ploye  is  free  from  pulmonary  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

(b)  No  drinking  place  established  within 
five  hundred  feet  of  any  public  school. 

(c)  Provision  of  an  effective  means  for  col¬ 
lecting  the  per  capita  tax  when  such 
a  tax  is  levied  by  a  school  district. 

(d)  The  encouragement  of  districts  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  new  George-Deen  Vocational 
Law,  which  provides  for  the  further 
development  of  vocational  education  in 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  education. 

(e)  Continuance  on  the  part  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  granting  funds  for 
the  erection  of  new  school  buildings, 
especially  in  view  of  the  proposed  law 
to  raise  the  school  age  of  pupils  to 
eighteen  years. 

*  Adopted  with  modifications. 

INSURANCE  COSTS 

JOHN  LONGACRE 
Philadelphia 

Addressing  the  Convention,  Mr.  Longacre 
stated  that  savings  could  be  made  in  insur¬ 
ance  costs  by  adopting  the  plan  of  perpet¬ 
ual  insurance,  instead  of  term  insurance 
upon  school  buildings.  A  motion  advocating 
the  adoption  by  the  Association  of  a  per¬ 
petual  insurance  plan  was  tabled  for  one 
year,  and  no  other  action  was  taken. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH'S  OBLIGATION 
IN  THE  SUPPORT  OF  COMMON 
SCHOOLS 

HON.  F.  CLAIR  ROSS 

Deputy  Attorney  General 

Mr.  Ross  reviewed  the  history  of  public 
schools  in  Pennsylvania.  He  said  that  the 
immediate  problem  ahead  was  to  supply 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  all 
children  in  Pennsylvania.  After  showing 
the  wide  variations  in  the  assessed  valua¬ 
tions  of  taxable  property  in  the  various 
school  districts  in  Pennsylvania,  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  standard 
procedure  throughout  the  State  for  deter¬ 
mining  values,  thus  assuring  fair  taxation 
for  school  purposes. 

Speaking  of  the  obligation  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  the  education  of  its  youth, 
he  said  Pennsylvania  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  depression  not  one 
school  was  forced  to  close  because  of  the 
aid  which  the  State  had  given  to  distressed 
school  districts.  He  detailed  the  financial 
aid  which  had  been  extended. 

To  secure  the  greatest  return  from  the 
money  spent  upon  education,  Mr.  Ross 
urged  closer  examination  of  all  expendi¬ 
tures  so  that  there  will  be  no  waste. 

New  sources  of  school  revenue  are 
needed,  and  one  of  these  should  be  the 
graduated  income  tax,  if  it  can  be  made 
constitutional. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

DR.  CLARENCE  E.  ACKLEY 
Director  Administration  and  Finance 
More  than  a  score  of  pertinent  questions 
were*  asked  through  the  question  box  serv¬ 
ice  which  has  become  an  annual  feature  of 
the  School  Directors’  Association.  By  the 
process  of  question  and  answer,  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  was  given  to  the  members 
of  the  School  Directors’  Association  who 
participated  in  the  program: 

(a)  A  board  of  school  directors  may  ap¬ 
point  one  delegate  to  any  state  conven¬ 
tion  held  within  the  Commonwealth; 
and  may  appoint  the  secretary  of  the 
board  as  a  delegate  to  attend  the  State 
Board  Secretaries’  Annual  Convention. 

(b)  Sound  business  practice  demands  that 
the  auditing  of  school  accounts  should 
be  done  by  one  who  has  no  interest 
in  the  accounts  either  as  a  spender  or 
receiver  of  any  portion  of  the  funds. 

(c)  When  school  districts  form  a  union  dis¬ 
trict,  all  debts  and  liabilities  of  the 
several  districts  become  the  debts  of 
the  union  school  district  unless  other¬ 
wise  provided  by  written  agreement. 

(d)  It  is  not  good  business  practice  for 
school  boards  to  give  contracts  for 
transportation  of  school  children  to 
some  member  of  their  family,  for  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  law  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  board  shall  profit  directly  or 
indirectly  from  his  connections  with 
the  board. 

(e)  A  school  district  is  not  liable  for  in¬ 
juries  caused  by  the  negligent  oper¬ 
ation  of  school  buses  and  may  not 
therefore  contract  for  liability  insur¬ 
ance  covering  the  risk.  While  the  driv¬ 
er  of  a  school  bus  can  secure  a  certain 
degree  of  protection  through  insurance, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  such  in¬ 
surance  covers  only  his  negligence  and 
therefore  affords  small  protection  to 
the  children. 

(f)  Sound  business  procedure  requires  that 
no  bill  should  be  presented  at  a  school 
board  meeting  for  payment  until  some 
proper  person  has  checked  the  author¬ 
ization  of  the  purchase  and  the  actual 
receipt  of  the  goods  or  services  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  bill. 

(g)  The  real  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
a  teacher  may  administer  corporal 
punishment  is  simply  reasonableness. 
So  long  as  the  punishment  is  held  to  be 
reasonable,  the  courts  sustain  the 
teacher  but  not  beyond  that  point. 

(h)  A  sound  business  policy  is  not  liable 
for  injury  received  by  pupils  when  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  to  and  from  a  regularly 
scheduled,  scholastic,  athletic  contest  in 
buses  owned  by  the  district  provided 
these  athletic  games  are  a  part  of  the 
recreational  program  of  the  school. 

(i)  There  is  a  legal  and  moral  obligation 
upon  each  school  district  to  pay  to 
teachers  for  1935  to  1936  and  subse¬ 
quent  years  the  same  rate  of  salary 
that  would  have  been  obtained  had 
there  never  been  any  salary  cuts.  A 
teacher’s  only  recourse  in  collecting 
such  amounts  due  and  unpaid  by  the 
school  board  is  to  the  local  courts. 

(j)  P.  W.  A.  funds  are  still  available  for 
the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  it 
appears  that  the  time  is  still  ripe  for 
districts  to  utilize  such  funds  in  new 
(Continued  on  page  14,  column  1) 
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New  Admission  Requirements  For 
State  Teachers  Colleges 

Scholarship,  Personality,  Intelligence,  Stability,  and  Social 
Presence,  Among  Essential  Qualities 

Personal  Interview  a  Requisite 

HENRY  KLONOWER 
Chief  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 


Family  Relations  School  at 
State  College 

Fifth  Home  Problems  Course  to  Begin 
June  14 


Tentative  plans  have  been  announced  for 
the  fifth  annual  School  of  Family  Relation¬ 
ships  to  be  conducted  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  June  14  to  18  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women.  The 
program  includes  such  subjects  as  home 
service,  budgets,  consumer  education,  speech 
correction,  mental  hygiene,  gardens,  and  the 
influence  of  motion  pictures  on  the  child. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  emphasize 
prevention  rather  than  correction  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  arise  in  the  home,  the  announce¬ 
ment  said,  and  virtually  every  school  in  the 
college  will  be  drawn  upon  for  speaking 
talent. 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Family  Re¬ 
lationships  is  to  consider  in  an  abridged 
fashion  some  of  the  practical  problems 
which  arise  daily  in  the  family  group,  the 
lectures  being  designed  to  point  the  way  for 
deeper  study  by  those  attending.  The  ex¬ 
tension  services  of  the  college  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  State  Federation  in  planning 
the  school. 
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(Concluded  from  page  13) 
building  programs  when  the  need 
arises. 

(k)  The  arrangement  of  the  school  calen¬ 
dar  and  schedule  of  hours  for  operating 
the  school  are  the  duties  of  the  local 
district. 

(l)  It  is  desirable  that  a  county  superin¬ 
tendent  should  be  given  enough  clerical 
help  to  permit  him  to  devote  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  time  to  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

(m)  There  are  twenty-six  states  of  the 
union  which  finance  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  public 
schools  than  does  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
BOARD  SECRETARIES'  ASSOCIATION 

President . H.  W.  Hoover,  Polk 

Vice-President.  .  Harold  Kratz,  Norristown 


Secretary . Mary  E.  Robbins,  Sunbury 

Treasurer . Ralph  E.  Ord,  Dravosburg 


NEW  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS'  ASSOCIATION 


President,  Herbert  J.  Stockton,  Johnstown 
1st  Vice  President,  Chester  H.  Gross,  Man¬ 
chester 

2nd  Vice  President,  Dr.  W.  A.  Roberts, 
Newton 

3rd  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Maude  B.  Trescher, 
Jeannette 


DIRECTORS: 


District  No.  1,  H.  W.  Hoover,  Polk 
District  No.  2,  Isabella  B.  Kelley,  Ambridge 
District  No.  3,  D.  A.  Best,  McKeesport 
District  No.  4,  L.  B.  Staudnour,  Roaring 
Spring 

District  No.  5,  James  J.  Logan 
District  No.  6,  John  J.  Padden,  Scranton 
District  No.  7,  Edwin  H.  Domey,  South 
Whitehall  Twp. 

District  No.  8,  LeRoy  A.  King 


The  regulations  for  admission  to  the 
State  Teachers  Colleges  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  require  the  applicant  to  appear 
at  the  college  on  days  announced  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  Session.  Following  is 
a  statement  of  the  general  principles 
controlling  the  new  admission  regula¬ 
tions.  Enrollment  is  conditional  until 
the  applicant  has  met  all  the  require¬ 
ments  set  forth  in  the  following  five 
paragraphs: — 

1.  General  scholarship  as  evidenced  by 
graduation  from  an  approved  four- 
year  secondary  school  or  institution 
of  equivalent  grade  as  determined  by 
the  Credentials  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  and 
ranking  in  the  upper  half  of  the  class 
at  graduation.  Candidates  for  admis¬ 
sion  who  lack  this  rank  at  graduation 
will  be  required  to  take  an  examina¬ 
tion  as  prescribed  in  the  detailed 
standards  for  admission. 

2.  Integrity  and  appropriate  personality 
as  shown  by  an  estimate  of  secondary 
school  officials  of  the  candidate’s 
trustworthiness,  honesty,  truthful¬ 
ness,  initiative,  industry,  social  adap¬ 
tability,  personal  appearance,  and 
sympathy. 

3.  Health,  physical  vigor,  emotional  sta¬ 
bility,  absence  of  physical  defects 
that  would  interfere  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
a  teacher  and  absence  of  predisposi¬ 
tion  toward  ill  health  as  determined 
by  a  medical  examination  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Specific  standards  will  be  set  up 


in  the  detailed  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission. 

4.  Normal  intelligence  and  satisfactory 
command  of  English  as  evidenced  by 
ratings  in  standard  tests.  The  tests 
to  be  used  will  be  prescribed  each 
year  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
will  be  uniform  for  all  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges. 

5.  A  personal  interview  with  particular 
attention  to  personality,  speech  hab¬ 
its,  social  presence,  expressed  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  applicant  and  promise  of 
professional  development. 

All  new  applicants  must  secure  and 
have  forwarded  to  the  Dean  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  the  following  blanks  before  the 
personal  interviews  at  the  College: — 

1.  Application  and  Personnel  Record  to 
be  filled  in  and  forwarded  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  by  the  applicant. 

2.  Preliminary  Medical  and  Physical 
Examination  form  to  be  filled  in  and 
forwarded  to  the  College  by  the  fam¬ 
ily  physician. 

3.  Certificate  of  High  School  Gradua¬ 
tion  to  be  filled  in  and  forwarded  to 
the  College  by  the  secondary  school 
principal. 

All  new  applicants  must  arrange 
with  the  Dean  of  Instruction  to  fulfill 
in  person  at  the  College  the  following 
requirements : — 

1.  A  personal  conference 

2.  A  medical  examination 

3.  A  written  examination  if  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  in  the  lower  half  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  graduating  class. 


THE  QUALIFIED  TEACHER 


The  qualified  teacher  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  following  essential  char¬ 
acteristics: 

A  genuine  interest  in  teaching. 

A  desire  to  become  aware  of  the 
policies  and  procedures  in  the  schools 
and  community  and  to  adjust  their 
actions  to  accord  with  these  policies. 
Willingness  and  desire  to  gain  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  relationship  of 
their  work  to  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  school  system. 

Sufficient  knowledge  of  the  history, 
philosophy,  and  modern  trends  in 
education  to  evaluate  new  ideas  as 
to  their  soundness  and  applicability 
to  the  local  situation. 

Ability,  desire,  and  industry  necessary 
To  see  problems  needing  to  be 
solved  or  worked  on. 

To  define  a  problem  or  a  portion  of 
it  into  a  workable  unit. 

To  use  the  best  techniques  and 
procedures  available  for  its  so¬ 
lution. 


Personal  qualities  that  will 
Be  attractive  to  pupils,  fellow  teach¬ 
ers,  parents,  and  others  in  the 
community. 

Be  respected  by  pupils,  associates, 
and  citizens. 

Allow  them  to  be  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  pupils  and  associates 
with  whom  they  work  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  its  members,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  affairs. 

Potentiality,  and  a  will  for  its  pur¬ 
poseful  development,  to  the  end  that 
year  by  year  growth  will  take  place, 
making  the  teacher  a  more  valuable 
instructor  and  citizen  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

An  open-minded  and  cooperative  at¬ 
titude  that  allows  acceptance  of 
suggestions  and  willingness  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  new  procedures,  ma¬ 
terials,  etc. 

Proficiency  and  skill  in  the  techniques 
of  teaching. 

— New  York  State  Education 
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Law,  provide  for  a  centralized  purchasing 
agency  where  desired,  and  make  such  stu¬ 
dies  and  reports  as  may  be  suggested  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education. 

While  the  Bill  provides  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  merging  of  the  thirty-four  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  Commonwealth  which  employ 
no  teachers  at  present,  yet  the  proposal  is 
such  as  to  achieve  this  purpose  without 
disturbing  the  tenure  of  the  present  mem¬ 
bers  of  school  boards  in  these  districts.  The 
Bill  also  provides  a  plan  for  additional 
merging  in  the  near  future  in  districts 
where  the  number  of  teachers  is  less  than 
the  number  of  directors.  This  is  likewise 
to  be  accomplished  without  the  necessity  of 
removing  from  office  any  school  director 
now  in  service. 

Another  major  phase  of  the  Ruth-Brown¬ 
field  Bill  relates  to  the  Office  of  County 
Superintendent,  who  will  become  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  of  the  County  Board  of  School 
Directors  and  ex  officio  member  of  all  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Board.  In  this  capacity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bill,  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  will  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  and  participate  in  the  discussions 
and  debates  but  shall  not  be  privileged  to 
vote.  He  will  also  sign  the  annual  budgets 
and  furnish  such  reports  as  may  be  required 
by  the  County  Board  of  School  Directors,  or 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  Superintendents  and 
Supervising  Principals 

Senate  Bill  Number  lbb 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Reed 

This  bill  proposes  to  give  to  each  super¬ 
intendent  within  this  Commonwealth  the 
authority  of  chief  executive  official  of  his 
board  of  directors.  In  that  capacity  he  will 
become  responsible  for  the  ground  work  in 
preparation  of  the  budget  and  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  teachers  should  be  recommended 
to  the  board  for  its  selection.  The  measure 
proposes  an  extension  of  the  length  of  ten¬ 
ure  for  which  these  officials  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  by  providing  that  supervising  prin¬ 
cipals  shall  be  given  a  three-year  contract 
which  becomes  a  continuing  contract  at  the 
end  of  that  tenure.  All  county  and  district 
superintendents  under  this  bill  are  to  be 
given  a  six-year  term  instead  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  four-year  term. 

The  qualifications  of  these  officers  are 
hereafter  to  be  determined  by  the  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  State  Council  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  instead  of  being  specifically  enu¬ 
merated  within  the  school  law.  The  reason 
for  this  provision  is  that  it  will  determine 
the  high  standards  for  the  proper  execution 
of  the  duties  pertaining  to  these  important 
offices,  and  will  make  more  flexible  any  fur¬ 
ther  needs  of  re-defining  the  proper  quali¬ 
fications. 

Attendance,  Length  of  Term,  Medical 
Inspection,  Etc. 

Senate  Bill  Number  158 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Thompson 

This  bill  has  been  drafted  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  compulsory  age 
of  attendance  but  also  to  provide  better 
facilities  for  caring  for  children  who  are 
hard-of-hearing,  mentally  or  physically 
handicapped,  and  who  are  not  now  given 
adequate  medical  attention.  The  measure 
proposes  that  the  compulsory  attendance  age 
be  raised  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  for  the 
school  year,  1938-1939,  and  to  eighteen  for 
the  years  1939-1940,  and  thereafter. 

The  present  provision  whereby  a  child 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 


(Concluded  from  page  1) 

who  is  reported  as  being  unable  to  profit 
from  the  instruction  given  in  regular 
schools  shall  be  examined  by  the  medical 
examiner  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  what 
further  steps  should  be  taken.  These  chil¬ 
dren  under  the  proposal  of  this  bill  are  to 
be  examined  by  a  psychological  examiner  or 
clinical  institution. 

At  the  present  time  each  school  district 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  is  re¬ 
quired  to  have  medical  inspection,  but 
fourth  class  districts  are  prohibited  from 
providing  this  service.  The  reason  for  this 
limitation  on  fourth  class  districts  is  that 
the  school  law  provides  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  shall  furnish  medical  in¬ 
spection  for  districts  of  the  fourth  class  but 
no  appropriation  was  made  for  funds  to 
carry  out  that  purpose.  Courts  have  ruled 
in  numerous  instances  that  fourth  class  dis¬ 
tricts,  even  though  financially  able  to  do  so, 
shall  not  under  the  present  law  spend 
money  for  such  purposes. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  bill  is 
its  proposal  that  the  census  enumeration 
shall  hereafter  include  a  list  of  persons  ten 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  unable 
to  read  or  write  the  English  language.  It 
also  provides  that  all  alien  residents  of  any 
age  shall  likewise  be  enumerated.  These 
alien  residents  under  the  bill  shall  also  be 
enrolled.  The  reason  for  this  provision  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  community  to  lay 
plans  for  an  adult  educational  program  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  these  residents. 

The  length  of  school  term  required  by  the 
proposed  bill  would  be  a  uniform  minimum 
of  180  actual  school  days  for  all  districts 
and  grades.  At  present  certain  districts  are 
providing  pupils  with  only  160  days  of  in¬ 
struction  each  year.  The  new  provision  will 
equalize  the  education  of  all  the  children  in 
the  State  so  far  as  length  of  term  is  con¬ 
cerned. 


New  Buildings  and  Sites 

Senate  Bill  Number  178 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Haluska 

This  bill  is  being  proposed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  school  directors  from 
entering  upon  a  building  program  until 
their  plans  have  been  approved  in  terms  of 
an  adequate  area  of  service,  namely  the 
county.  At  present  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  small  district  erects  a  high  school, 
bonding  its  people  for  that  purpose  and  by 
doing  so  sets  up  a  real  barrier  toward  fu¬ 
ture  merging  of  other  districts. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  leaders  in  education 
that  a  modern  secondary  school  should  be 
of  sufficient  size  to  make  possible  an  en¬ 
riched  program  of  offerings  with  respect  to 
subjects  and  activities  of  instruction.  Such 
a  program  is  not  usually  possible  in  the 
small  schools. 

Defining  "College" 

House  Bill  Number  565 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Moomaw 

Inspired  by  the  fact  that  many  organiza¬ 
tions  open  with  less  than  secondary  school 
standing  are  operating  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  under  the  name  of  “college”,  and 
that  such  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term 
has  lowered  the  prestige  of  properly  estab¬ 
lished  colleges  and  often  reflects  discredit 
upon  worthy  institutions,  many  organiza¬ 
tions  and  citizens  have  appealed  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  for  a  law  limiting  and  other¬ 
wise  regulating  the  use  of  the  word  “col¬ 
lege.” 


This  measure  proposes  that  hereafter  no 
institution  or  organization  shall  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  use  the  title  “college”  until  it  has  met 
the  qualifications  and  standards  prescribed 
by  the  State  Council  of  Education.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  person,  co-partnership,  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  corporation  violating  any  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  shall  be  subject  to  fine  or 
imprisonment. 

Transportation 

House  Bill  Number  793 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Kelso 

To  assure  the  greatest  degree  of  safety 
and  efficiency  in  the  conveyance  of  pupils 
to  and  from  school,  this  bill  provides  that 
standards  for  the  vehicles  to  be  used  in  such 
transportation  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education.  It  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  more  liberal  plan  shall  be  made 
for  making  reimbursements  by  the  State  to 
school  districts  for  transportation  costs.  To 
this  end  the  measure  provides  that  there 
shall  be  reimbursement  where  proper  trans¬ 
portation  is  furnished  for  any  high  school 
pupil  of  compulsory  attendance  age,  which, 
for  the  year  1938-39  would  be  seventeen 
years  instead  of  the  present  age  of  sixteen, 
and  thereafter  any  pupil  who  is  under  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age. 

As  an  additional  protection  for  pupils  and 
those  responsible  for  this  transportation, 
the  measure  provides  that  public  liability 
insurance  coverage  shall  be  required  in 
every  instance  in  which  pupils  are  trans¬ 
ported  by  privately  owned  vehicles. 

Since  transportation  is  hereafter  to  be 
required  in  all  cases  in  which  the  pupil  re¬ 
sides  two  or  more  miles  by  the  nearest  pub¬ 
lic  highway  from  any  public  school,  exemp¬ 
tion  from  compulsory  attendance,  which 
was  heretofore  possible  when  transporta¬ 
tion  was  not  provided  in  such  cases,  is  here¬ 
by  done  away  with. 

The  measure  further  provides  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may 
withhold  appropriations  when  school  dis¬ 
tricts  fail  to  comply  with  conditions  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Council. 


SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT 
TODAY 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


m  Consider  the  educational  implica¬ 
tions  of  a  child,  especially  a  rural 
child,  living,  growing,  and  learning  in 
the  midst  of  a  social  environment 
comprising  such  a  variety  of  human 
activity  as  suggested  by  the  presence 
of  farmers,  teachers,  ministers,  church 
societies,  parent  groups,  young  peo¬ 
ples  groups,  motion  picture  faces,  tel¬ 
ephone  conversations,  radio  voices, 
railroad  men,  bus  passengers,  doctors, 
patrolmen,  mail  carriers,  game  ward¬ 
ens,  health  officers,  salesmen,  milk¬ 
men,  bakers,  tourists,  summer  resi¬ 
dents  and  campers,  Scouts,  and  high¬ 
way  workers,  and  the  like. 

Education  is  not  a  professional 
question  to  be  discussed  only  by  ex¬ 
perts.  It  is  everybody’s  concern  and 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  social  forces 
of  our  age. 

— From  an  Address 
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HOUSE  COMMITTEES 

EDUCATION 

Brownfield,  Chairman 

Kelso,  Vice  Chairman 

Simon 

Shepard 

Brancato 

Smith,  John  A. 

Chervenak 

O’Connor 

Cohen,  Herbert  B. 

Bohn 

Shugarts 

Horting 

Welsh 

Pershing 

Westrick 

Reese 

Hetrick 

Rothenberger 

Alexander 

Shea 

Allen 

Thomas 

Coakley 

Baker,  Francis  T. 

Coolahan 

Merrell 

Decker 

Trout 

Fitch 

McKinney 

Harkins 

Boyer 

Hindman 

Hamilton, 

Hirsch 

Robert  S. 

Holland 

Serrill 

Moomaw 

Sollenberger 

Moul 

Stewart 

Nagel 

Van  Allsburg 

Piole 

Webster 

STATE 

BOARDS 

Long,  Chairman 

Tronzo,  Vice  Chairman 

Munley 

Van  Sickle 

O’Neill 

Bohn 

Simon 

Toole 

Brancato 

Wagner 

Cohen,  Herbert  B. 

Turner 

Melchiorre 

Terry 

O’Keefe 

Shugarts 

Hamilton, 

Robert  S. 

Achterman 

Baker,  John  J. 

Atkins 

Haberlen 

Stockham 

Holstrom 

Perry 

Patterson,  Cliff  S. 

Strode 

SENATE  COMMITTEES 

EDUCATION 

Reed 

Gelder 

McGinnis 

Ealy 

Law 

Mundy 

Rice 

Jaspan 

Thompson 

Haluska 

Roberts 

Sipe 

Kilgallen 

Pierson 

Dent 

Deitrick 

DiSilvestro 

Wolfenden 

Chapman 

Huffman,  ex-officio 

STATE 

BOARDS 

Rice 

Henney 

Rodgers 

Bean 

Reed 

Homsher 

Thompson 

Woodward 

Pytko 

Scarlett 

Haluska 

Huffman,  ex-officio 

SCHOOLS  RECEIVE  AWARDS  FOR  EXHIBITS 


Demonstration  and  Window  Displays  Win  Honors  tor 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Classes 


Thirty  Schools  Recognized 


H.  C.  FETTEROLF 

MRS.  ANNA  GREEN 

Chief  Division  of  Agricultural  Education 

Chief  Division  of  Home  Economics 
Education 

Vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics  students  from  various  parts  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  brought  credit  to  many  secondary  schools  by  their  excellent  demonstrations  and 
window  exhibits  during  the  1937  State  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg.  These  practical  proj¬ 
ects  were  displayed  with  four  classifications :  Agriculture  Demonstrations,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Demonstrations,  Agriculture  Window  Displays,  and  Home  Economics  Window 
Displays. 

Following  are  the  winning  schools  in  each  of  the  above  groups  arranged  in  order  of 
merit  with  respect  to  the  awards,  which  consisted  of  cash,  pictures  and  honorable  men¬ 
tion  : 


AGRICULTURE  DEMONSTRATIONS 


School 

County 

Benton  Township 

Lackawanna 

Derry  Township 

Dauphin 

Montoursville 

Lycoming 

Tunkhannock 

Wyoming 

West  Newton 

Westmoreland 

Unionville 

Chester 

Hershey 

Dauphin 

Muncy-Muncy  Creek 

Lycoming 

Scott  Township 

Lackawanna 

North  Beaver 

Lawrence 

Stoneycreek  Township 

Somerset 

Myerstown 

Lebanon 

W.  Fallowfield 

Chester 

South  Lebanon 

Union 

Trinity 

Washington 

Project 

Wiring  Poultry  House 

Quality  Concrete  Construction 

Accidents  are  Committed 

Ounce  of  Prevention — Pound  of  Cure 

Gardening  Demonstration 

Wax  Method  of  Plucking  Poultry 

Cannibalism 

Sanitary  Milk  Production 
Cold  Frames — Use  and  Construction 
Circuits  for  the  Farmer 
Growing  Potatoes 
Preparation  of  Sweet  Cider 
Preventing  Common  Poultry  Diseases 
Producing  Market  Eggs 
Beautifying  the  Farmstead 


HOME  ECONOMICS  DEMONSTRATIONS 


Cambridge  Springs 
Trinity 
Turbotville 
Guys  Mills 
Bedford  High 
Hopewell  Township 
Dimock  High 
S.  Lebanon 
Jersey  Shore 
Montgomery-Clinton 


Crawford 

Washington 

Northumberland 

Crawford 

Bedford 

Bedford 

Susquehanna 

Lebanon 

Lycoming 

Lycoming 


Parties  from  the  Pantry 

Let’s  Talk  Salads 

Dresses  That  Fit 

Feed  Bag  Cinderella 

Milk  for  Millions 

The  Tomato  Parade 

Care  of  the  Face 

The  Benevolent  Bean 

Around  the  World  on  an  Egg 

May  I  Serve  You 


Turbotville 

Bedford 

Oley 

Mifflinburg 
Mifflin  Township 
Trinity 
Somerset 


AGRICULTURE  WINDOW  DISPLAYS 


N  orthumberland 

Bedford 

Berks 

Union 

Columbia 

Washington 

Somerset 


Clean  Milk 

Training  for  Farming 

Value  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

Quality  Chicks 

Let  the  Water  do  the  Running 
Learning  Through  Practice 
Bees 


HOME  ECONOMICS  WINDOW  DISPLAYS 


Wyalusing  Township 
Mifflin  Township 
South  Middleton 
Av  on-Grove 
Spring  Grove 
East  Greenville 
Sparta 


Bradford 

Columbia 

Cumberland 

Chester 

York 

Montgomery 

Crawford 


Gifts  from  the  Kitchen 
The  Kitchen  Steps  Out 
Buyer  Be  Aware 
Curtains  Create  Cheer 
Promote  Home  Safety 
Accessories  Make  the  Dress 
Service  in  Sheets 


I  view  education  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  subject  which  we  as  a  people  are 
engaged  in  ...  by  which  we  may  duly 
appreciate  the  value  of  our  free  in¬ 
stitutions. — Abraham  Lincoln 


Teaching,  An  Art — Teaching  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  and  the  profound- 
est  of  all  sciences.  In  its  absolute  perfection,  it  would  involve  a  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  whole  being  to  be  taught,  and  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  every 
possible  application  would  affect  it. — Horace  Mann 
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ANNOUNCE  HIGH  RANKING  SCHOOLS  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  PROJECT  CONTEST 


Thirty-one  Secondary  Institutions  Included  in  List  for  1936 


H.  C.  FETTEROLF 

Chief  Division  of  Agricultural  Education 


More  than  a  score  of  secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  signally  honored 
because  of  the  excellence  of  the  vocational  agricultural  projects  carried  on  during  1936 
by  students  enrolled  in  these  schools.  The  projects  comprise  a  great  variety  of  types  and 
were  carried  out  by  individual  students  under  the  supervision  of  the  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  supervisors  in  the  various  schools  and  counties. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  honored  schools  showing  the  rank,  score  and  teacher  in 


charge : 

Rank 

School 

County 

1. 

Troy 

Bradford 

2. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Twp. 

Washington 

3. 

(Hickory) 

Trinity 

Washington 

4. 

West  Sunbury-Clay 

Butler 

5. 

Lewisville 

Potter 

5. 

Mansfield 

Tioga 

6. 

Pleasant  Mt.  Twp. 

Wayne 

7. 

Gregg  Twp. 

Centre 

8. 

Stoneycreek 

Somerset 

*  9. 

York  County 

10. 

Greensburg 

Westmoreland 

10. 

Delta-  Stewartstown 

York 

*10. 

Westmoreland  County 

11. 

Derry  Twp. 

Westmoreland 

*12. 

Lebanon  County 

13. 

Wyalusing 

Bradford 

14. 

Green-Dreher 

Wayne 

*15. 

Clinton  County 

16. 

Claysville 

Washington 

16. 

Edinboro 

Erie 

*17. 

Allegheny  County 

17. 

West  Lampeter 

Lancaster 

18. 

Saxton-Liberty 

Bedford 

19. 

Latrobe 

Washington 

19. 

Lykens-Valley 

Dauphin 

*20. 

Bradford  County 

21. 

Dimock 

Susquehanna 

21. 

Linesville 

Crawford 

*22. 

Dauphin  County 

22. 

Findley  Twp. 

Allegheny 

22. 

North  East 

Erie 

Teacher 

Total 

Score 

L.  R.  Guillaume 

74 

G.  E.  Baker 

61 

J.  C.  Billick 

51 

G.  E.  MacMillan 

46 

R.  A.  Poorbaugh 

45 

T.  Crittendon 

45 

Howard  McLaine 

43 

J.  W.  Decker 

41 

G.  F.  Dye 

37 

C.  D.  Carey 

36 

John  Martz 

35 

Joe  Rybum 

35 

R.  E.  Seamans 

35 

Wm.  Igoe 

34 

L.  H.  Lebo 

31 

H.  J.  Miller 

28 

W.  J.  Frisbie 

24 

J.  Rex  Haver 

22 

C.  H.  Bullock 

21 

B.  E.  Decker 

21 

J.  S.  Champion 

20 

W.  Rentschler 

20 

Guy  Timmons 

14 

B.  A.  Riley 

13 

ElRoy  Baker 

13 

E.  W.  Wood 

12 

E.  R.  Shriver 

11 

O.  A.  Porter 

11 

C.  J.  Kell 

10 

C.  E.  Diettrich 

10 

R.  A.  Fordyce 

10 

*Projects  conducted  by  classes  taught  by  County  Supervisor. 


STATE  SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION 


Schedule 


March  15 — Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  mails  blanks  to  Principals 
for  reporting  eligible  candidates. 

April  1 — Principals  return  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction 
names  of  all  candidates  for  the  ex¬ 
amination.  (Midnight  is  absolute 
deadline.) 

May  7 — Examinations  will  be  given  in 
every  county  seat  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 


EFFECTUAL  SALARY 
SCHEDULES  ARE  SOUND 
SCHOOL  BUSINESS 


The  application  of  the  principle  of 
planning  to  the  payment  of  teachers 
is  perhaps  the  most  significant  recent 
trend  in  the  field  of  salary  scheduling. 
Not  long  ago  in  many  communities 
the  amount  paid  a  given  teacher,  or 
the  teaching  staff  as  a  whole,  could 
not  be  justified  on  any  sound  basis. 
Individual  opinion,  guess  work,  favor¬ 
itism,  and  political  expediency  too  of¬ 
ten  dictated  the  salaries  composing  the 
payroll.  This  statement  no  longer  ap¬ 
plies  in  a  growing  number  of  situa¬ 
tions.  One  community  after  another 
in  recent  years  has  made  provision 
for  the  collection  of  the  data  and  the 
formulation  of  the  principles  and  pol¬ 
icies  upon  which  to  base  what  may  be 
justly  called  an  intelligent  plan  for 
the  compensation  of  its  teachers  .  .  . 
It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  practice 
of  scheduling  teachers’  salaries  on  the 
basis  of  factual  data  and  carefully 
thought  out  principles  is  a  tendency 
which  has  come  to  stay. 

John  K.  Norton 


CALENDAR  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 


MARCH 

10*  Southeastern  Convention  District, 
Schoolmen’s  Week.  (4  days) 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (4  days) 

12  Thirteenth  Annual  Junior  High 
School  Conference,  New  York 
University. 

14  Pan  American  Day. 

15  National  Convention  American 

Association  of  University  Wom¬ 
en,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

24  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

26  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Science 
and  Junior  Academy  of  Science, 
Franklin  &  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

26  National  Convention  Association 
College  Women,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

26  National  Convention  Council  of 
Business  Education,  Boston, 
Mass. 

30  Association  for  Child  Education, 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

31  Convention  of  Midwest  Physical 

Education  Association,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

31  Eastern  Arts  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  New  York  City. 

APRIL 
Free  School  Day 

1  National  Association  of  Deans 

and  Advisers  of  Men,  Austin, 
Texas. 

2  Eastern  States  Association  of 

Professional  Schools  For 
Teachers,  New  York  City. 

9  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  (Southern 
Pennsylvania). 

10  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Arts  College,  Millersville,  Pa. 

12  Annual  Convention  American  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

12  Education  Division  American 
Chemical  Society,  University 
North  Carolina. 

12  Religious  Education  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

15  Eastern  States  Association  of 

Professional  Schools  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  New  York  City. 

16  Northeastern  Convention  District, 

Sunbury,  Pa. 

17  Western  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Arts  Conference,  California,  Pa. 

21  American  Physical  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City. 

23  Pennsylvania  Forensic  and  Music 
League,  Tenth  Annual  Final 
State  Contest,  Altoona,  Pa. 

23  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  (Northern 
Pennsylvania). 

MAY 

7  American  Council  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

18  World  Goodwill  Day. 
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300th  Anniversary  of  Earliest 
Settlement  In  Pennsylvania 

Tercentenary  Celebration  Planned  for  March  1938 

Legislature  Authorizes  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  Sponsor  Observance 

Historical  Event  Described  in  Act  of  Assembly 

FRANK  W.  MELVIN 

Chairman  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission 


March  1938  is  the  time  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
very  of  the  earliest  settlement  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
extraordinary  session  during  1936  clearly 
sets  forth  the  significance  and  spirit  of  the 
occasion  as  well  as  suggests  the  incidents 
relating  to  the  historical  events  of  such 
great  interest  to  Pennsylvania.  The  act 
follows: 

WHEREAS,  the  landing  of  the  ships 
Kalmar,  Nyckel  and  Fogel  grip  on  the 
Delaware  in  March  1638  thereby,  establish¬ 
ing  the  Colony  of  New  Sweden  on  land 
later  included  in  the  Royal  Grant  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  vests  this  tercentenary  of  the 
first  white  permanent  settlement  within  the 
bounds  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  peculiar  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Commonwealth;  and 
WHEREAS,  Pennsylvania’s  state  sover¬ 
eignty  in  reality  began  with  Johan  Printz, 
who  under  plenary  power  reposed  in  him  by 
the  Swedish  Crown  planted  her  first  capital 
under  permanent  government  on  Tinicum 
Island,  now  in  Delaware  County,  and  was 
himself  her  first  Chief  Executive  or  Gover¬ 
nor;  here  were  her  first  law  courts  and 
here,  three  years  later,  was  consecrated  to 
the  Glory  of  God,  and  the  practice  of 
Sweden’s  historic  church,  the  first  building 
of  any  branch  of  the  church  universal  within 
Pennsylvania’s  bounds;  and 
WHEREAS,  through  varying  vicissitudes 
this  settlement  was  continued  under  Eng¬ 
lish  rule,  the  founding  Swedes  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  during  the  Duke  of  York’s 
government  on  the  Delaware  three  of  his 
six  councilors  were  native  Swedes,  while  all 
the  justices  of  the  earliest  English  tribunal 
on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  the  Upland 
Court  were  Swedes  save  one;  and 
WHEREAS,  the  establishment  of  Penn’s 
government  under  Colonel  William  Mark¬ 
ham  at  Upland,  now  Chester,  on  August 
3,  1681,  was  followed  by  the  coming  of 
the  great  Quaker  himself  in  October,  1682, 
and  upon  his  arrival  there  began  a  coalition 
in  government  unique  in  the  annals  of 
colonization,  and  New  Sweden  merged  into 
his  Holy  Experiment  of  a  hoped-for  perfect 
democracy  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and 
Sussex-on-Delaware,  which  counties  later 
became  the  sister  State  of  Delaware;  and 
WHEREAS,  under  the  tolerant  religious 
and  civil  principles  bodied  forth  in  the  Pro¬ 
prietary’s  Bill  of  Rights,  New  Sweden  and 
Pennsylvania  lived  on  under  the  latter’s 
name;  and  although  Penn’s  English,  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  German  colonists  were  among 
the  last  great  group  to  settle  in  the  thirteen 
original  states,  such  was  the  character  or 
quality  of  these  forefathers,  and  so  benefi¬ 
cent  their  government,  that  both  New 
Sweden  and  its  successor  Pennsylvania  were 


the  only  colonies  that  not  only  lived  at 
peace  with  the  Indians  and  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  colonies,  but  developed  quickly  into  the 
greatest,  richest,  and  most  populous  province 
among  the  original  thirteen  colonies;  and 
Philadelphia  quickly  became  the  greatest 
city  of  this  young  America.  Pennsylvania 
soon  was  recognized  as  truly  the  keystone 
in  the  great  arch  of  states. 

WHEREAS,  this  General  Assembly  is 
mindful  both  of  this  goodly  heritage  of 
faith  of  character  and  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  forefathers  in  founding  the 
civilization  upon  which  our  Commonwealth 
is  based  and  the  honorable  pride  of  our 
citizens  therein;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  General  Assembly,  by 
earlier  acts  and  the  Administrative  Code  of 
1929,  has  created  the  Pennsylvania  His¬ 
torical  Commission  to  represent  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  such  matters: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  that  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  act  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
arranging  a  suitable  commemoration  of 
the  aforementioned  inspiring  events. 

In  performing  its  duties  under  this  act, 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  such  committee  or 
committees  of  representative  citizens  as 
it  may  find  desirable  the  same  however 
to  include  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Federation  of  Historical  So¬ 
cieties,  and  shall  cooperate  with  similar 
commissions  of  the  states  of  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  or  Maryland,  and  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical 
Societies  and  other  historical  associations, 
including  the  Swedish  Colonial  Society, 
the  Swedish  Tercentenary  Commission, 
and  with  the  respective  Governments  of 
the  United  States,  Sweden  and  Finland. 

The  sum  of  $12,500  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

This  act  shall  become  effective  im¬ 
mediately  upon  its  final  enactment. 


If  ever  there  was  a  cause,  if  ever 
there  can  be  a  cause,  worthy  to  be  up¬ 
held  by  all  of  toil  or  sacrifice  that  the 
human  heart  can  endure,  it  is  the 
cause  of  education. — Horace  Mann 


MEMORIALIZE 
P-T  FOUNDERS 

Tree  Plantings  Mark  Fortieth 
Anniversary  Celebration 


Pennsylvania  Plans  Program 


Tree  planting  by  parent-teacher  associa¬ 
tions  throughout  the  United  States  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  celebration  of  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
A  plan  adopted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Board  of  Managers  recommends 
that  each  of  the  25,000  local  associations, 
councils,  and  state  branches  plant  a  tree 
during  the  year  1937,  in  honor  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  its  founders,  as  a  permanent 
mark  of  the  anniversary.  The  American 
Tree  Association  will  issue  enrollment  cards 
to  participating  groups  upon  notification 
that  a  tree  has  been  planted. 

The  observation  of  the  40th  anniversary 
will  constitute  a  valuable  opportunity  for  a 
broad  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  National  Congress 
and  for  building  a  constructive  program  for 
the  future.  A  special  40th  anniversary  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  working  for  several  months 
on  plans  for  the  celebration. 

A  new  pamphlet  entitled  “Forty  Years  of 
Service”  advises  local  units  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  year  by  considering  special 
projects  emphasizing  needs  of  youth,  world 
peace,  homemaking  as  a  career,  safety  in 
home,  school,  and  community,  or  some  other 
phase  of  parent-teacher  work;  by  em¬ 
phasizing  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
Congress  organization  through  programs; 
by  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  the  founders 
and  pioneer  workers;  and  by  presenting 
freewill  offerings  for  extension  work. 

Among  program  materials  offered  by  the 
Congress  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
40th  anniversary  celebration  are  the  pag¬ 
eants,  “A  Founders’  Day  Ceremony”  and 
“The  Spirit  of  the  Congress.”  A  list  of 
Founders’  Day  program  material  may  be 
obtained  by  Congress  units  by  sending  a 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope  with  the  re¬ 
quest  to  the  National  Office  at  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  special  40th  anniversary  seal,  in  blue 
and  gold,  has  been  prepared  by  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  for  use 
on  letters,  place  cards,  programs,  etc.  A 
40th  anniversary  cachet  for  use  on  Found¬ 
ers’  Day,  February  17,  and  thereafter  if  de¬ 
sired,  will  be  made  available  to  the  states. 

Founders’  Day  Chairman  of  Pennsylvania 
has  issued  the  following  statement:  “Let 
us  make  our  State  the  Honor  State.  Let  us 
take  as  our  motto  ‘Working  Together.’  Our 
Founders  saw  the  great  need  of  cooperative 
service  for  the  protection  of  youth.  We  need 
enthusiasm  and  cooperation.  Let  us  make 
this,  our  40th  Anniversary,  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  through  the  following  methods: 

1.  By  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  our  Co- 
Founders,  Mrs.  Birney,  and  Mrs.  Hearst, 
and  other  pioneers  of  this  great  work. 

2.  By  having  fitting  observances  during 
1937. 

3.  By  emphasizing  the  needs  of  youth, 
world  peace,  home  making  as  a  career, 
safety  in  home,  school,  and  community,  or 
some  other  phase  of  our  work. 

(Continued  on  page  19,  column  1) 
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NYA  PLACES  YOUTH  IN 
EMPLOYMENT 

Eligibility  and  Application 
Requirements  Reviewed 

Types  of  Work  Described 

PAUL  L.  CRESSMAN 
Director  Bureau  of  Instruction 


The  National  Youth  Administration  is 
making  every  effort  to  assist  youth  out  of 
school  in  finding  a  place  in  the  social  and 
vocational  scheme  of  life  best  suited  to 
their  character  and  ability.  The  various 
types  of  work  which  can  be  developed  to 
serve  this  purpose  include  the  organization 
of  recreational  and  other  community  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  development  of  indoor  and  out¬ 
door  recreation  areas,  the  extension  of 
sound  health,  sanitation,  safety  and  domestic 
science  practices,  the  improvement  of  public 
grounds  and  buildings,  the  development  of 
reforestation  and  agriculture,  initiating  ex¬ 
tension  and  experimental  work,  the  conduct¬ 
ing  of  rural  community  activities,  and  the 
promotion  of  activities  in  various  public 
services  not  now  provided  by  the  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies. 

These  opportunities  are  being  made 
available  to  youth  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-five  who  are  in  need 
of  employment  and  source  of  income  as 
primary  wage  earners.  Such  individuals  are 
employed  for  approximately  one-third  time. 

Application  for  information  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  these  activities  may  be  made  to  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  1734  New 
York  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MEMORIALIZE  P-T  FOUNDERS 

(Concluded  from  page  18,  column  3) 

4.  By  presenting  free-will  Founders’  Day 
offerings.  WHY?  Because  these  offerings 
are  used  for  extension  work  in  our  State 
and  National  organizations. 

“As  your  new  State  Chairman  I  am 
counting  on  you.  I  know  you  will  not  fail 
me.  May  we  all  get  the  vision  and  under¬ 
standing  as  our  Founders  had  it. 

“Special  material  for  our  40th  Anniver¬ 
sary  may  be  obtained  at  the  State  Office  in 
Harrisburg.  Your  State  Chairman  will  be 
glad  to  cooperate  with  local  units.” 

The  following  list  of  Founders’  Day  pro¬ 
grams  and  pageants  are  still  available  from 
the  State  Office: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Congress 
A  New  Vision 

Past  Presidents’  Candle  Lighting  Cere¬ 
mony 

Pageant  for  Founders’  Day 
Reminiscence 
The  Gift  Bearers 
The  Beautiful  Ideal 
The  Child  Four  Square 
Founders’  Day  Acrostic 
The  Spirit  of  Founders’  Day 
Founders’  Day  Ceremony 
Visions  Rainbow 
A  Founders’  Day  Pageant 
This  is  the  Oak  Tree 
Candle  Lighting  Ceremony 
Candle  Lighting  Service 
Founders’  Day  Playlet 
The  Birthday  Month 
The  Birthday  Cake 
Founders’  Day  Pageant 
The  Gift  of  the  Founders 


Improvements  Sought 
In  Professional 
Licensing  Service 

Study  Problems  of  Finance, 
Personnel,  Functions,  Renewals, 
and  Other  Regulations 

JAMES  A.  NEWPHER 
Director  Bureau  of  Professional  Incensing 


In  view  of  the  present  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  six¬ 
teen  or  more  examining  boards  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  professions  in  the  Commonwealth,  are 
formulating  a  constructive  program  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  standards  of  profes¬ 
sional  practice  in  Pennsylvania.  Directly 
interested  in  legislation  affecting  the  pro¬ 
fessions  are  the  various  State  Associations, 
the  State  Boards,  and  the  Bureau  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Licensing. 

Legislation  now  being  proposed  affects 
the  financing  of  professional  preparation, 
standards  of  practice,  regulations  of  licen¬ 
sure,  qualification  of  personnel,  definition 
of  terms,  education  in  the  professions,  the 
enlargement  of  functions  of  specific  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  general  regulations  affecting 
the  administration  of  the  professional 
groups. 

A  considerable  amount  of  money  is  in¬ 
volved  in  administering  the  practice  of  the 
half  million  or  so  professional  practitioners 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  financial  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  work  are  concerned  with 
developing  the  best  system  of  financial 
management. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  clarify  and 
improve  the  standards  under  which  the  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  women  of  Pennsylvania 
operate.  These  standards  comprise  educa¬ 
tion,  etiquette,  sanitation,  advertising,  and 
the  National  Code. 

Another  problem  that  is  being  studied  by 
the  several  groups  is  the  issuance  and  re¬ 
newal  of  licenses.  The  present  practice  to 
renew  all  licenses  as  of  the  beginning  of  a 
year  overloads  the  facilities  during  Janu¬ 
ary.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  issuance 
and  renewal  of  licenses  might  be  scheduled 
so  as  to  distribute  the  details  of  the  work 
throughout  the  year.  Another  problem  re¬ 
lating  to  licensure  is  concerned  with  the 
reciprocity  between  states  with  relation  to 
the  issuance  of  licenses  to  those  who  have 
received  their  preparation  in  other  states. 

Other  matters  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  Committees  of  the  professions  relate  to 
personnel  problems  both  within  the  Boards 
and  within  the  professions,  include  the  clar¬ 
ification  and  limitation  of  technical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  terms  in  the  Codes,  the  extension 
of  legitimate  services  under  some  of  the 
professional  titles,  and  the  regulations  cov¬ 
ering  violations  of  the  Code  covering  the 
several  professions. 


The  chief  means  of  control  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  we  have  long  believed,  is 
some  form  of  popular  education  rather 
than  some  form  of  coercion.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  free 
people  resides  in  the  exercise  of  a 
trained  intelligence  on  the  problems 
they  have  to  face  and  solve — Lotus 
D.  Coffman 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIP 
OFFERED 

California  Institution  Invites 
Pennsylvania  to  Nominate 
Candidate 


Secondary  School  Graduates  Eligible 


Good  Character  and  Intelligence 
Requisites 


JAMES  G.  PENTZ 

Chief  Pre-Professional  Credentials  Division 


Deep  Springs  Junior  College  situated  in 
Deep  Springs,  California,  has  invited  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  nomi¬ 
nate  a  secondary  school  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1937  as  a  candidate  to  enroll  in  that 
institution  with  free  board,  room,  and 
tuition.  Deep  Springs,  which  was  founded 
by  a  philanthropist,  is  a  small,  heavily  en¬ 
dowed  Junior  College,  selecting  each  year 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  a  small 
group  of  able  young  men  just  graduating 
from  secondary  schools.  The  candidates  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  and 
character  and,  when  chosen,  are  privileged 
to  remain  at  the  institution  for  three  years 
without  cost. 

The  school  is  located  on  a  large  cattle 
ranch,  and  the  students  spend  approxi¬ 
mately  half  time  working  on  the  ranch  and 
the  other  half  in  scholastic  activities,  which 
are  of  a  very  high  order  and  carried  on  un¬ 
der  the  tutorial  system.  The  school  possesses 
a  large  library,  excellent  laboratory  facili¬ 
ties,  and  a  competent  staff. 

The  purpose  of  the  educational  plan  of 
Deep  Springs  is  to  develop  in  its  students 
the  characteristics  of  responsibility  and 
initiative  which  are  gained  partly  through 
the  class  work  and  partly  through  the  ranch 
work.  A  secondary  purpose  is  to  provide 
each  student  with  as  thoroughly  a  general 
education  as  can  be  obtained.  The  students 
are  free  from  the  distractions  of  the  city 
and  other  populous  centers  during  their 
three  year’s  residence  at  Deep  Springs,  ex¬ 
cept  for  holidays  and  the  summer  vacation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  three-year  period 
at  the  California  institution,  the  students 
are  sent  to  Cornell  University  where  their 
further  education  is  financed  under  another 
Foundation. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
through  its  Pre-Professional  Credentials 
Division  invites  principals  or  other  school 
administrators  to  recommend  eligible  candi¬ 
dates  for  this  free  scholarship  which  is 
limited  to  one  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


CHANGE— LAG 


In  our  effort  to  develop  school 
plants  in  accordance  with  modern 
principles,  it  has  been  found  that  so¬ 
cial  change  lags  behind  economic 
change;  educational  change  lags  be¬ 
hind  social  change,  school  building 
construction  lags  behind  both,  and 
proper  equipment  lags  behind  even 
construction.  This  peculiar  social  phe¬ 
nomenon  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
school  plant  development  is  somewhat 
behind  the  development  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program. 

—DR.  LESTER  K.  ADE 
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State  Superintendent  Ade  Acclaims  Farm  Show 
Typical  American  Institution 

Praises  5,000  Public  School  Youth  Who  Participate 
In  Education  Exhibits 


CHILD  WELFARE  DAY 


Commends  Originality  and  Practicality  of  10,000  Entries 


400,000  Attend 


The  magnitude,  originality,  variety,  and 
practical  nature  of  the  1937  Annual  Farm 
Show  have  made  it  the  greatest  in  the  20 
odd  years  these  events  have  been  sponsored 
in  Pennsylvania,  according  to  Dr.  Lester  K. 
Ade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
speaking  to  the  large  gathering  at  the 
Farm  Show  Building.  It  demonstrates  to 
the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  the  great  prac¬ 
tical  values  of  the  vocational  agricultural 
and  home  economics  programs.  “An  ex¬ 
position  of  such  vast  proportions,  focusing 
its  efforts  on  a  single  objective  and  carrying 
on  its  program  over  a  period  of  more  than 
a  score  of  years,  cannot  help  but  develop 
a  cumulative  force  for  the  advancement  of 
practical,  vocational  education  on  a  scale 
both  intensive  and  extensive,”  Superin¬ 
tendent  Ade  stated. 

Further  commenting  on  the  event,  he 
said:  “The  Annual  State  Farm  Show  in 
Pennsylvania  is  a  characteristic  institution 
of  our  Commonwealth  and  exemplifies  in  a 
very  concrete  manner,  the  modem  char¬ 
acteristics  and  innovations  of  Pennsylvania’s 
farms,  her  homes,  and  her  schools.  Pervad¬ 
ing  this  annual  event  is  an  atmosphere  of 
cordial  hospitality  and  sociability,  as  folk 
from  every  part  of  the  State  and  beyond, 
come  together  in  the  pursuit  of  common  in¬ 
terests  and  common  appreciations. 

“The  diversified  features  relating  to 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  together 
with  its  vast  scope,  raise  the  Pennsylvania 
Annual  Farm  Show  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
and  typical  American  institution.” 

Emphasizing  the  educational  aspects  of 
the  show,  Doctor  Ade  continued:  “Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  recognize  the  important  fact  that 
the  future  of  farming  does  not  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  volume  of  production,  but  rather 
upon  proficient  and  sound  farm  practices. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  State  Farm 
Show  plays  an  influential  part,  for  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  improvements  learned  and 
acquired  through  the  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  and  home  economics  program  in  the 
public  schools.  The  future  farmers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  being  prepared  in  our  public 
schools.  These  enterprising  young  citizens, 
both  men  and  women,  are  learning 
how  to  produce  greater  and  better  crops; 
they  are  learning  how  to  breed  and  feed 
disease-free  livestock;  and  they  are  learn¬ 
ing  the  wise  spending  and  investing  of  in¬ 
come  to  secure  the  greatest  good  for  the 
individual,  the  family,  and  the  community.” 

The  Superintendent  made  particular  men¬ 
tion  of  the  special  window  displays:  “The 
original  window  exhibits  shown  relate 
to  the  newer  trends  in  agricultural  and 
home  economics  developments  in  the  State. 
Even  the  titles  of  the  exhibits  were  sug¬ 
gestive  and  intriguing  to  the  casual  ob¬ 
server;  for  example,  the  home  economics 


P.-T.  A.  Praised  in  Statement  by 
Governor 


window  exhibits  included,  Gifts  from  the 
Kitchen,  Curtains  Create  Cheer,  the  Kitchen 
Steps  Out,  Service  in  Sheets,  Buyer  Be 
Aware,  Accessories  Make  the  Outfit,  and 
Promote  Home  Safety.  No  less  attractive 
were  the  titles  of  the  exhibits  in  vocational 
agriculture  which  included,  Training  for 
Farming,  Clean  Milk,  Quality  Chicks,  Learn¬ 
ing  Through  Practice,  Bees,  and  Let  the 
Water  do  the  Running.” 

“Certain  pertinent  statistics  relating  to 
our  Farm  Show  may  prove  not  only  inter¬ 
esting  but  enlightening  and  significant,” 
Doctor  Ade  declared.  “Between  3,500  and 
4,000  vocational  boys  and  girls  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  show  this  year.  These  boys 
and  girls,  who  are  enrolled  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Pennsylvania, 
exhibited  approximately  70  different  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  modem  practices  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  homes  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  were  no  fewer  than  1,000  individual 
entries  in  the  vocational  classes  on  view. 
The  Farm  Show  occupies  approximately 
500,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  The  premium 
awards  for  the  year  totaled  $37,800.  During 
the  week,  41  agricultural  organizations  of 
Pennsylvania  held  their  annual  meetings  in 
Harrisburg.  For  these  programs,  145  speak¬ 
ers  from  14  different  States  were  en¬ 
gaged.  Some  of  the  best  agricultural  men 
throughout  the  United  States  appeared 
on  these  programs.  There  was  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  entries  than  in  any  previous  year  in 
the  competitive  classes  of  the  Show,  ap¬ 
proximately  10,000  in  number.  The  entries 
in  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  alone 
totaled  nearly  1,500;  and  those  in  poultry, 
nearly  4,000.  The  Pennsylvania  poultry 
show  constituted  the  next  to  the  largest  in 
the  world.” 

“There  are  more  than  6,000  boys  and  an 
equivalent  number  of  girls  enrolled  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  who  are 
becoming  practical  farmers  and  practical 
homemakers  through  the  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  departments.  In  the  agricultural  de¬ 
partments,  products  valued  at  more  than 
$1,000,000  are  produced  annually  by  the 
students  in  the  public  schools  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.” 


In  view  of  the  forty  years  of  service 
which  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  has  rendered  the  children  of 
our  State  and  Nation,  it  would  seem  al¬ 
together  fitting  that  the  people  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  might  pause  to  reflect  on  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work 
of  this  great  organization.  In  a  true  sense, 
this  is  an  age  of  the  child,  for  the  child 
has  not  only  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
center  of  the  home  and  the  school,  but 
more  recently,  of  community  interest  as 
well. 

The  Pennsylvania  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  is  an  organization  that  de¬ 
votes  its  entire  program  to  the  welfare  of 
children.  That  this  association  should 
sponsor  Child  Welfare  Day  is  not  only 
appropriate  but  deserving  of  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  other  social  and  civic 
agencies,  as  well  as  of  the  general  citizenry 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  only  through 
the  cooperation  of  such  social  agencies  as 
the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  and 
community  organizations  that  the  children 
of  Pennsylvania  can  be  guaranteed  the 
opportunities  and  privileges  that  are 
rightfully  theirs.  By  the  constructive  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  and  these  other 
agencies,  contemporary  society  is  not  only 
discharging  a  binding  duty  but  building 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  State.  The 
children  of  today  are  the  citizens  of  to¬ 
morrow.  Accordingly,  investments  of 
time,  interest,  and  effort  in  today’s  chil¬ 
dren  will  yield  rich  returns  both  for  the 
present  generation  and  the  generations  to 
come. 

For  these  reasons,  the  observance  of 
Child  Welfare  Day  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  is 
worthy  of  recognition  by  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania.  Such  recognition  may  be 
made  by  the  development  of  appropriate 
programs  in  the  public  schools,  in  the 
churches,  and  in  other  institutions  where 
people  are  organized  in  the  interest  of 
Pennsylvania’s  children. 

GEORGE  H.  EARLE, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 


WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  one  supreme  office  of  education,  I  would  answer, 
to  paraphrase  Emerson,  the  office  of  education  is  to  help  a  man  to  stand  upon  his 
own  feet,  to  think  with  his  own  mind,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  hear  with 
his  own  ears.  Education  is  not  knowing,  for  knowing  is  having.  Education  is  in 
being  and  doing  rather  than  in  possessing  and  knowing.  Education  is  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  power  to  weigh,  to  judge,  to  appraise,  to  reason,  and  to  choose.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  the  art  of  preparing  another  to  make  the  choices  of  life,  great  and 
small,  upon  the  basis  of  reason  and  judgment. — Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade 


